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The Author's intention is, under favora- 
ble circumstances, to continue these Intro- 
ductions through the whole body of Greek 
Classical Poetry. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



Iw submitting this Work to the Public, I trust I 

Ltnay justify myself against any charge of individual 

jresumption by alleging the apparent usefulness 

pf the undertaking, if well executed, and aleo that 

the matter itself is principally, though not exclu- 

fcvely, intended for Young Persons. It is possible, 

ideed, that a perusal of these Introductions may 

lot be unserviceable to many well educated read- 

i of any age and of either sex ; but I do not 

irectly address myself to graduates of any de- 

By those who are still called Boys, I hope 

the teaching of him, who has ceased to be one, 

1 be as kindly received as it is affectionately 

|[iven. 

My wish is to enable the youthful student to 
form a more just and Uberal judgment of l£e cha- 
racters and merits of the Greek Poets, than he 
las commonly an opportunity of doing at school ; 
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2 GENERAL IKTaODCCTIOH. 

and for that purpose to habituate his mind to 
sound principles of literary criticism. Those 
principles, it must be remembered, are of univer- 
sal application : it is inattention to the universality 
of the prmciples of criticism, that makes our 
judgment on literary matters uncertain and incon- 
sistent. Often may wc hear or read in the same 
conversation or booit just and ingenious com- 
ments on modern authors coupled with the most 
shallow and mistaken remarks on the ancients; 
and on the other hand, though much more rarely, 
we may meet with a sound exposition of the 
merits of a Greek ur Latin Poem, mixed up 
with, or even illustrated by, parallel passages 
cited with applause from some worthless favorite 
of contemporary interest. It is true that various 
languages, different religions, and distant ages, 
have produced, and will perpetuate, numerous pe- 
culiarities in poems, histories, and orations ; but, 
liowever these causes tnay induce a diversity of 
color and shape, wc shall find that the substance 
of such works of the intellect is in all of them 
essentially the same. Excellence in all of them 
must depend, according to their several natures, 
on the presence of Imagination, Fancy, Good 
Sense, and Purity of Language ; and all that is 
prcvio%ly necessary to the critical examination 
of ancient and modern poetry upon the same prin- 
ciples is, to set aside for the moment those quali^ 
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ties which are the peculiarities of place and time, 
and then a review of those qualities which remain, 
and are common to every place and to all time* 
will be as obvious in the case of a Greek and 
English, as in that of an English and a French 
author. 

There can be no doubt that this imperfection 
and obliquity of judgment in Uterary matters is 
chiefly occasioned by the exclusive study of the 
ancient and modern writers in succession only, 
and rarely or never together, and with light reci- 
procally reflected. Our youth is as usually ab- 
sorbed by Greek and Latin, as the rest of our 
Uves is J)y English, Italian, or French. The 
Uving languages are considered as interfering with 
the exercises of the school, and the study of the 
learned is too often abandoned or disclaimed in 
manhood as puerile or pedantic. Hence neither 
are cultivated with the manifold advantages which 
a judicious association of both would certainly 
aflford. Undue admiration and undue deprecia- 
tion are the ordinary consequences of this unrea- 
sonable divorce, and whilst by partial and half- 
learned criticism some insignificant works on 
either side have attracted undeserved attention, 
the great writers of all sides are the less honored 
and the less understood. 

One great rule, which, both for its paramount 
importance, and because it refers to the general 
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token and condition of all other excellence, ehou^ 
never be forgotten, is to require in a writer i 
invariable purity of language. It is not too mm 
to say, although this may exist imaccompaoi 
by other merit, that genius itself never has b 
and never can be, fully manifested, excepting J 
and through this its proper and necessary orgj 
The purity of language, of which I speak, does 
not consist merely or chiefly in the sedulous use 
of words sanctioned by what is called authority, 
but in a logical harmony of expressions with the 
thoughts, so that the exact image or conception 
intended by the writer may be conveyed to the 
mind of the reader. Words are not only the 
signs of all thoughts, but seem originally, though 
subject to several exceptions, to have been the 
very mental pictures of all visible things. To use 
words, therefore, in their primary and most simple 
meanings is one sure mode of preserving purity 
and truth of diction. Nor will such a rule of 
style limit the powers or weaken the splendor of 
the writer ; for it may be truly said, that some of 
ihe most splendid poets in the world have been 
those through whose transparent language the 
face and form of external nature are visible to the 
mind's eye. Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, as they 
;ire the most picturesque of poets, so are they in 
this respect amongst the most faultless of writers. 
They found and used their native tongues in Ihe 
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freshness of youth, when as yet the misdirected 
action of metaphysical reasonirijg had not blunted 
the sharpness, or dimmed the colors, or confused 
the simplicity of words. In their verses we see 
sights and hear sounds. Living before the inevit- 
able power of association had distracted the unity 
and entireness of men's conceptions, they seem 
even now absolutely above its reach. In them the 
pliainest narrative is not prosaic, nor the most 
homely images vulgar. Consider, as a sufficient 
proof of this vividness of representation and this 
immunity from low associations, the details of the 
feastings in the Iliad,* the torments in the Infer- 
no,! or those many noble passages, too long for 
quotation, in the Knighte's Tale, and the Troilus 
and Cresseide, of the bright and morning star of 
our own literature. 

It is not perhaps possible in the maturity, much 
less in the decline of any literature, to paint in 
words as these three immortal poets have done. 
Yet, as the cause of this excellence in them is 
obvious, it still is possible to look at them as mo- 
dels in this particular, to learn from them the 
pure idiom of the Muses, and to stamp upon our 
minds their union of simplicity, truth and force, 
as the conservative law of all poetry. If it were 
necessary to make their merit in this point more 
conspicuous by a contrast of the opposite defect, 

* a'. L 458. f, ix. 206. t Divina Commedia. 

Vol. I.— 2 
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it could not be done more strikingly than ] 
comparing a book of Pope's translation with a. 
book of the original liiad, and Lucan with Dante 
or with Cliaucer. It is not only the whole differ- 
ence between seeing and hearing of a thing, but 
of hearing very indistinctly. In Pope and Lucan 
the truth of language is often lost: lay aside the 
metre and the rhythm, translate the sentence in) 
iiuother tongue, and it will be a matter of woik 
1o you lliat such trivialisms, not to say such hoi 
sense occasionally, could ever pass for genuHi 
])oetry. Apply the same process to Jloma 
Dante, or Chaucer; lay the body of a passaf 
bare, decompose it to the utmost of your powesj 
ihe grace of words, the melody of sounds, ma 
indeed be destroyed, yet good sense will in e 
uistance remain conspicuous as the aubatanceii 
hody of the whoie. 

It is the more necessary to call Ihe youtld 
student's attention pointedly to the importance, i 
this rule, because it is to be feared that it is daiH 
violated or indirectly rendered of no effect, s 
as bis own compositions are concerned, by 1 
prevalent estimate of what is called authority $ 
words. That boys sJiould be taught to refer 1 
ihe works of the great classics as to so mal 
storehouses for individual words, is proper; tlv^ 
abuse is, that not only are words thus taken at 
random, and severed from a context which perhaps 
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alone made their use legitimate, but a superstitious 
reverence for the diction of the qualified writers 
in the mass is generated, which blinds the judg- 
ment of the master to many heavy faults inherent 
in the pupil's composition itself. Exception is 
rarely taken to the language of a school exercise 
if no word is used in it but what may be found 
in the pages of some classic of Augustan reputa- 
tion :* whereas a strict compliance with that con- 
dition is quite compatible with an admission of 
false metaphors, false description, and an utter 
neglect of all truth of thought in general. It is 
true indeed that we cannot now detect in a dead 
language all the little deflections from the highest 
standard of writing, which must have been as 
apparent to the contemporary critic as similar 
faults are to us in compositions of our own 
times ; and he who should now pretend to point 
out the imputed barbarisms of Demosthenes 

* Upon this Bubject it may be remarked with regret that the 
Greek Prize Odes of the last few years have not been written in the 
consistent dialect of the Tragic Chorus. The iEolic of Sappho 
herself is surely in nubUrns to us; and, even if Bishop 'Blomfield's 
arrangement of it be authentic, can any yoxAg man by the help of 
analogy with the forms used in some fifty or sixty lines, write upon 
variooB subjects in such dialect consistently ? The attempt pro- 
duces a fiurrago which, in point of Greek, is disgraceful to the repur 
tation of th^ tJniversity ; for what can be more lamentably absurd 
than to see the bwest ** bucolisms" of Theocritus thrust in as the 
necessities of a Sa]^ic ode require ? The Greek Professor might 
very profitably publish a canon on this subject, 
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or the provincialisms of Livy. would probal 
display more presumption than acuteness in the 
attempt. But the rules of logic are unchanging 
and universal, and any violation of them will be 
as obvious to the careful student in Latin or 
Greek as they might be in English ; and il may 
well be added, that unless the classics be read 
with such a kind and degree of attention that the 
logic, or, in other words, the sense of the writer 
is really understood, they will be read to no ra- 
tional or worthy purpose at all. 

It follows from the necessity of preserving and 
appreciating an inviolable purity of language, 
that it is of the utmost importance in studying 
Greek to search out tho radical word or words of 
every compound, and also the literal, and thei 
fore primary, meaning of the roots Ihemselvc 
Without this discipline a boy's scholarship will 
laid up rather in the lumber-room of his memo] 
than be prepared for his use in the workshop of 
his mind. No regulations* can bo too percmp- 

* In a great school like Eton, wliere tho fbnna or classes ora 
neeeaBBiily very Isr^, it is not onl; impossible locRllupeTeryboy 
in every lesson, botrfen toBBkiiBiDgleqacstion of each individual. 
It is therefore of grent importance tlmt tlie paper of " Derivations," 
u il is colled, ihould be demanded fi-equenlJy and unexpectedly, 
und be &lio entninsd occasionall j with greai BtrictncBs, ao Ihst no 
boy could Ibel himself safe in Coming into school without having 
looked at the teasou. From whnt I remember, 1 
■Uention might, with groat profit to the nchoUiship of the 
bo piid to Ihoee paperE. 
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tory in requiring proof that this labor has been 
undergone. But it must always be • borne in 
mind, that the mere hunting-out of the root vrill 
be of little use, unless its original signification be 
also known, and the process by which, single or 
in composition, it hds acquired a modified, a me- 
taphorical, or even a diflferent meaning, be clearly 
perceived. Here it is that we have to lament the 
inveterate practice, perhaps inevitable at present, 
of learning Greek after, and through the medium 
of, Latin — a practice, I am persuaded, so injurious 
to a vivid and exact apprehension of the former 
language that nothing but the want, or perhaps 
the novelty, of a good Anglo-Greek Lexicon* and 
Grammar can excuse the continuance of it in any 
school. Indeed, with the exception of the French, 
it may be doubted whether there is any literary 
language in Europe which would not be a more 
adequate exponent of Greek than Latin ; that the 
En^sh at least would be so, no reader of Shaks- 
peare. Hooker, or Taylor, who is also a proficient 
in Greek, can doubt. 

I hope I shall be excused if I here venture to 
advance a step further, and endeavour to explain 
the diflference in kind between the Fancy and the 
Imagination — ^the existence of which, aflfecting in 

* Doimegan*s Lexicon goes a great way towards removing this 
charge against English Scholarship. We must still however wait 
for owr l^ohneider. 

2* 
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some degree all sorts of intellectual operations. 
has a direct and perpetual bearing on poetry- 
There is, perhaps, no difference in Metaphysics 
so necessary to be known by an accomphshed 
criticj and yet none so generally neglected as this. 
A knowledge of this difTcren^e may be used, more 
than any other, as the touchtonc of power, and 
the sure key by which to open the various cham- 
bers of genius. 

With very few exceptions, indeed, in books and 
in conversation, the Fancy and the Imagination 
are laken to be either absolutely synonymous, or 
at the utmost as differing degrees of tlie same fa- 
culty. Fancy therefore will be a term for a liglit 
and airy kind of Imagination; whilst Imagination 
will be another word for an ardent and concen-i 
tered Fancy. But certainly if there do exist t' 
such different faculties in tlie mind, wc ought, 
the sake of perspicuity, to be careful in using th< 
two words distinctly and appropriately. Now I 
conceive the following passage to be an instance 
of the exercise of pure Fancy, as conlradistin-, 
guished from Imagination. 

"O, then, I see, Queen Mab has been with v 
She isihe fairies' midwife; and ahe comes 
In aha|ie do bigger than an agatc-slone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies. 
Athwart men's noses as they he asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes mode of long spinners' le{ 
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The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid ; 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the faii-ies' coachmakers."* 

But the mode and direction of the profound madness 
of Lear flow from the Imagination of the Poet alone. 

" Kent. Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions ? 

Lear. I'll see their trial first. Bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place. 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, 
Bench by his side. You are of the commission. 
Sit you too. 

Edgar. Let us deal justly. 

Lear. Arraign her first ; 'tis Goneril. I here take 
my oath, before this honorable assembly, she kicked 
the poor king, her father. 

Fool. Come hither, mistress ; is your name Goneril? 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

Fooi. Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool. 

Lear. And here's another, whose warped looks pro- 
claim 
What store her heart is made of. Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, swords, fire ! Corruption in the place i 
False justicer, why hast thou let her 'scape ? 

* Sam. and JiiL Act I. ^ 4. 
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Edgar. Blesa thy five wits ! 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch and Sweetheart, see, they bark a 

Edgar. Tom will throw his head to them. 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan: see what 
breeds about her heart : is there any canae in nature 
that makes iheae hard heartal You, Sir, I entertain 
you for one of my hundred ; only I do not like the fa- 
shion of your garments ; you will say they are Persian 
attire ; but let them be changed."* 

In the first of these passages the images laki 
from objects of nature or art are presented 
theg are; they are neither modified nor as 
ciated ; they are, in fact, so many pretty shows 
passed through a magic lantern, without any con- 
nection with the being and feelings of the Speaker 
or the Poet impressed upon them; we look ai 
them, but cannot for a moment feel for, or v.ilh, 
them. In the second, the images are transfigured ; 
their colors and shapes are. modified ; one master 
passion pervades and quickens them ; and in them 
all it is the wild and hcart-striclicn Father-king 
that speaks alone. The first is Fancy ; the last is 
Imagination, The one aggregates, the other as- 
sociates; that presents a spectacle, and presents 
it only ; this projects the man into the object, or 
attracts it to the man, with a vivifying, humanizingt 
impersonating energy. In a word, Fancy coUecta ' 
* Loir, Act III. Sc. C. 
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materials from the visible world, and arranges 
them for exhibition, but it imparts to them no 
touch of human interest ; Imagination takes and 
moulds the objects of nature at the same moment ; 
it makes them all speak the language of man, and 
renders them instinct with the inspired breath of 
human passion. In a scale of intellectual power. 
Fancy is indeed a lower faculty than the Imagina- 
tion, but it is also one different from it — as different 
as juxta-position is from combination — as accumu- 
lation is from union.* 

It may be remarked that Similies of Fancy are 
to the outward sense more like the thing intended 
to be illustrated than Similes of Imagination ; but 
that to the mind's eye the converse is the fact. 
The Simile of Imagination is really more true. 
Thus Virgil's— 

" Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 
Si quis ebur" — 

ivory stained with a purple dye — is to the sight a 

correct picture of a fair body stained with blood ; 

but the resemblance is visible only, which was 

* Ab an extreme instance of the distinction here taken, the two 
following lines have been quoted : 

** Lutes, lobsters, seas of milk, and ships of amber." — Otway. 
♦* What! have his daughters brought him to this pass !" 

Lear, Act III. Sc. 4. 
Coleridge^s Biographia Lit. vol. I. 
To which may be added that sublime passage in the same play, 
in which Lear reproaches the heavens for storming on his grey 
head— for that ** ye yoursehes are old V^ 
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indeed all that the poet's purpose in that instain 
required. We do not feel any resemblance be- 
tween stained ivory and a gory body ; but a Simile 
of Imagination was not wanted. Again, fr om 

Virgil- m 

" Porpureus veluli cum flos, succisus aratro, ^H 
Languescit moriens." ^^ 

Here there is very slight iiisibte likeness between 
the dying Euryalus and a flower cut up by the 
plough ; but to the mind's eye no two things caa 
more resemble each other than a beautiful boy 
suddenly killed, and a beautiful flower violently 
cut from its stalk and fading on the ground. So. 
in the Iliad,* Apollo is said to come down from 
Olympus — lusTi ianmt — like Night, and Achilles 
seems to Priamf hke the star Sirius on the ex- 
tremity of the plain. These two similies are ad- 
mirably true to the Imagination, but give little 
more than a hitil of the actual bodily image; 
though in Pope's terrific^ maltreatment of the litt- 
ter simile it is neither true to mind or eye. The 
more we reflect on such Similes as the last, the 
more deeply we recognize their intrinsic truth; 
the longer we contemplate a Simile of mere Fancy, 
the more we perceive its resemblance to be casual, 
contingent, and not founded in the nature of the 
two things brought into parallel. That resem- 

• A', i, 1. il, t X'. uii. T. 25-33. 
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blance which is one to Sight only, may be acknow- 
ledged by one man and denied by another ; it may 
be perceptible in Asia and imperceptible in Eu- 
rope ; but a Simile founded on moral relations will 
be true, and felt to be true, wherever man is not 
wholly barbarous, throughout the world and 
during all time. 

It is seldom that any man can be supposed to 
possess either of these faculties to the absolute 
exclusion of the other ; yet it is perhaps not im- 
proper to characterize many of the eminent poets 
by that one which predominates in their works. 
Hence we may say that there is more of Fancy in 
Sophocles, more of Imagination in iEschylus ; so 
more of the first in Horace, more of the last in 
Lucretius ; the same again of Ariosto, as compared 
with Dante ; and we may, with great accuracy, 
call Cowley a fanciful, and Milton an imaginative, 
poet; whilst both epithets must be given where 
they are both most due, to our single Shakspeare 
alone. Be this distinction, however, sound or 
not in point of metaphysical truth, I am persuaded 
the principle involved in it will be found, if borne 
in mind, a very useful rule for, or aid to, a dis- 
criminating criticism. 

Another point of some importance to young 
scholars in facilitating the acquirement of a full 
and lively knowledge of the classic writers, is the 
use of translations. It is generally discounte- 
nanced at public schools. There aierLi^XmN^x- 
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sions indeed printed al tlie end of Eome of t 
Greek authors, but a recourse to these is alwoj 
clandestine. Now with a v-iew of teaching 1 
languages grammatically, and indeed of teachi 
universal grammar once for alt, this is quite right, 
and could not be abandoned without running a 
chance of destroying the very character of our 
schools; but the question is, whether tliere n 
not be cases in which a tutor will act discrcetlyj 
recommending the use of translations under o 
tain conditions. I know nothing that can justi 
the having recourse to a Latin translation ( 
Greek writer, Greek, as a language, should'! 
learnt by Lexicon, Grammar, and Exercise 
but the force, and fulness, and peculiaritieB fl 
any given author may not unfrequently be moM 
* I undcrstimd that tlie pracdce of doing Greek Tcrsca hax tanth 
InoKnscd nf laic years al Eton ; but a boy may write verj g<N)d 
Greek veraee trillioul being able to put two linea of Englisli into 
granuuiLtical, much losa into elegant, Greek proee. At on Cxunina- 
tion st tho Univereity this is felt in an inalant. Room might pel- 
hupB be found, bj an occBBioaal omisaion of " Lyrics," for a Greek 
|jTO«o eierciae I ortlie " Tlieme" might be oriicred to be in Greet. 
More oflhc tuiguagc would be taught by workii^g one Theme than 
by conipoaing' vi-rses fbr a month together.' With regard aJsatotlie 
contents of the three principal Booksof Selections at Eton — Scrip- 
tores GriECi, PoeliB Gncoi, and Scriptnrc b Romani — I will venture 
To suggest thai two-thirds of the Extracts &om Luci an in the Grs( 
should be omitted, and the spnco lUled up with Herodotus, Thncy. 
dido, Plato, Dcmoathenea, and Folyliiua ; that on g^qbI portion of 
Theocritus and CaUimachus be dropped from the second, and re- 
placed by extracts G-om Pindar, the TragedianB. and Aristophanes ; 
and that so much of Livy and Palercolus be expunged firnn the tliird 
■1 may make room lor an adequate Bpecimen of Sallnst, not one line 
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strongly and more familiarly seized by an ulti- 
mate collation with some approved translation. 
But no Latin translation can be adequate to 
any Greek original. It serves sometimes to 
prompt the English of a word, or to show 
the order of construction, two points for which 
translations ought not to be used at all; but it 
never conveys the color and feeling, or familiarizes 
us with the character, of the author, for which, 
alone the student ought to be permitted to refer 
to it. Upon this principle all prose translations 
whatever of the Classic Poets ought to be prohi- 
bited; for they can teach nothing but what ought 
to be learnt in another way; but I am sure it 
would be very profitable to a boy, if, after having 
construed an Oration of Demosthenes, or a Book 
of Tacitus, he were to read the first fluently and 
at once in the English of Francis, and the second 
in that of Murphy; or, still better, where it is 
possible, in the Italian of Davanzati. 

Another thing much to be wished is, that after 
a boy has worked out a book or other given por- 

of whose works is ever read by a boy in the usual routine of the 
school. It may be remarked too, that some very inferior parts of 
Cicero might well give way to Selections from his Orations. 

The principle upon which Selections for Schools ought to be 
made is — ^not to pick out the beauties., the purple patches, from the 
Classics, but — to select such passages in matter and length as will 
convey a just impression of the author's ^e?ieraZ manner. Who 
eould guess that Herodotus was a very spirited historian from the 
pretty tales transplanted from his work into the ScriptoreeGim^l 

Voi- I.- 
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tion of a classic poem, he should read it through 
once more without the let or hinderance oi' verbal 
difficulties, and thereby observe the connection 
of the parts, and impress upon his mind a more 
vivid conception of the whole. Pindar would 
never have been called an obscure or a rambling 
poet, if this advice had been always remembered. 
It is here, perhaps, that the salutary practice of 
learning the poets by heart ought to be praised 
and its continuance warmly recommended. The 
superior facility in composition, and the finer lact 
. in imitating the Classic Poets — a general charac- 
terisLJc of boys educated at Eton — is in a great 
degree attributable to the prevalence of this 
custom. 

The preceding observations have been proposed 
as applicable in the just criticism of the works of 
all poets, whether ancient or modern; but there 
are also certain peculiar properties characterizing 
the Greeks and Romans, and eonlradislinguishing 
them from the present nations of Europe, which 
must be known, feh, and borne in mind by those 
who would study the classical literature aright. 
The most essential of these consist in the facts 
liiat the old Greek and Roman poets were — 
1. Pagans, 
11. Southerns, or Inhabitants of the South of 

Europe. 
III. Ignorant of Chivalry. 
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L^ The spirit of the old Paganism is more freely 
diffused in the poetry than in any bther part of 
the ancient, literature. The Fancy and the Imagi- 
nation, the two chief working faculties of a poet, 
are the most susceptible of a deep impression 
from the forms and influences of a national My- 
thology; and therefore it is that while in their 
historians, their orators, or even their philoso- 
phers, we may, for the most part, recognize the 
Greeks and Romans for our own contemporaries 
of some foreign nation, in their poets we must be 
conscious of a tone oftentimes completely alien to 
thSimoral or popular associations of modern days. 
Not detailing the chances of actual wars, or (with 
an exception, sometimes, on the tragic stage,) the 
intrigues of ambition, which in all ages must be 
nearly the same; not aiming to persuade an audi- 
ence to a given measure by means identical with 
those in use in every country; not speculating 
clandestinely on the probable amount of truth in 
metaphysical or religious systems; — the poet, 
taking his stand, as he did, upon the sure ground 
of human passion, addressed himself nevertheless 
to the common heart of his own countrymen of 
every rank and of every age. His object was to 
please and to captivate the minds of all, and when 
he taught, his lessons were, for the most part, 
conveyed under the form of familiar and favorite 
fable. The morality of the nation was his mo 







raUty, the popular religion in general w 
With him the eternal dwellers of Olympus spoke, 
and moved, and had a being; with him the com- 
mon powers or functions of nature were imper- 
sonated; an old and awful Genius lay shrouded in 
the dark-crested waves of Scamander, and flowers 
and sacrificial wine were thank-oiferings meet for 
the secret Naiad of Bandusia. 

Yet, as between the Greeks and Romans in 
general, so between itidividual pools of either na- 
tion in particular, this common spirit of Paganism 
is displayed in various degrees of intensity, and in 
some instances even under different forms, . It 
would, however, be anticipating what wUl a 
more properly hereafter, if, in a general Introduc-J 
tion, I were to enter further into this subject tha«j 
to point out in a summary way the vividness a 
reality of the superhuman presence and agene^ 
in the Greek poetry, as contrasted with that indif- 
ference, if not scepticism, which, as it were, ena- 
bled and often induced the Romans to use their 
Mythology expressly for ornamental purposes, or 
the mere machinery of a fable.* Hereafter also 
there will be a more fitting place for illustrating 
the three marked aspects which that Mythology 
assumed in Greece — popular and picturesque in 
Homer and Theocritus — mild, benignant, relU 

*Ncc deuB interEit nisi dignus vindice nodua 
laeiderUr— /fPT. Ad Fitmtt, v. 191. 
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gums in Pindar — mysterious, malignant, inexora- 
ble in the Tragedians. The relics also of a sys- 
tem anterior and opposed to that of the Olympian 
Theogony, as it is discoverable in iEschylus, and 
the history and nature of the Samothracian or 
Cabeiric Mysteries will become objects of atten- 
tion. 

11. Intimately connected with the character of 
the Religion of the ancient Classics is the fact of 
their being natives and inhabitants of the South 
of Europe. Whether Montesquieu* has not con- 
tended for an influence of climate on the laws and 
governments of men, which is disproved by his- 
tory and experience, may well be doubted; but 
that the Greeks and Italians, from the earliest 
times to this hour, have, as nations, been, contra- 
distinguished from the Northern tribes by a more 
sensuous conception of the Divinity, and by a 
craving after a visible and tangible representation 
of Him on earth, is indisputable. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for the fact The inhabitantf of 

* Esp. dee Loiz. 

t When I wrote this passage, I am ashamed to say that I had 
not read the Excursion : but I seize this opportunity of strengthen. 
ing the argument by quoting these glorious lines : 

Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked ; and when and wheresoe*er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not 
He heard, upon the wind, the articulate Voice 
Of God; and angels to his sight appeared. 
Crowning th6 glorious hills of Paradise ; 

3* 
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those sunny lands, where the light of day is i 
Wuntifuily shed abroad, was naturally a worshi 

Or through the gnires gliding like moming miit, 
EnkindkeJ by Ihe sun. Ue sate — uid talked 
Wilh witiged messengers ; who daily brought 
To hia sDidl hUnd in the ethereal deep 
TiJings of joj Bod love. 

The liyely Grecisn, in a land of hilk, 
Rivera, and fenilc plains, and anindiiig iborei, 
tluder a cope of nirieagated sky. 
Could fiiid conunodioui place fbt ererj God, 
Promptly receiTcd, aa piodigallj i^noght, 
Fitam the BUTroundiog conntfies — at the cluNce 
Of all adrenluien;. Wilh uniiralled skill. 
As nicest obHervaliaa furnished hints 
For Bladious &iicy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent operationH a Gied shape ; 
Metal or stone, idolatrousiy seired. 
And yet — triumphant o'er this pompo«u ifao' 
Of AtI, ttuB palpable array of SeuKe, 
Uo every fide encountered; in despite 
Of the gross fictions, chimted in the streets 
By wandering Rhapsodiiils ; and in contempt 4 
Of doubt and bold denials hourly urged i 

Amid the wrangling schools — a SriRtT hungv-^ 
Beautiful Region ! o'er thy towns and fernu^ - 
Statues and tcmplcn, and memorial (omba ( 
And emanations nere perceived ; and acts 
Of immortatily, in nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were fell 
As bonds, on grave Philoeopher imposed 
And armed Warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or pcnsivo tendcrtiesu prevailed, 
Wlien piety more awful had relaxed. 
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per of the external face of nature; his studies, 
his exercises, his amusements, were all in the 

With music lulled his indolent repose : 
And, in -some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his.own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, &x sweeter than ^ sotmds 
Which hir poor skill could make, his &ncy fetched, 
Even from the..blazing Chariot of the Sun, 
A beardless youth, who touched a golden lyre, 
And filled the illumined groves with ravislunent. 
The nightly Hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent M oon> with gratefiil heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 
That timely light, -to share his joyous sport ; 
And hence, a beaming: goddess with her nymphs. 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove 
(Not unacc(Hnpanied with tunefiil notes 
By echo multipliedifrom! rock or cave) 
Swept in the storm of chase, as Moon and Star9 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven, • 
When winds are blowing strong. The traveller daked 
His thurst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked . 
The Naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hills. 
Gilding apace, with shadows in their train, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transfermed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 
The zephyrs, fanning, as they passed, their wings, 
. Lack not, for love, fidr objects, whmn they wooed 
With gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque. 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age. 
From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 
In the low vale, or on steep mountain side; 
And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live deer, or goat*s depending beard— 
These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome deities ; or Pan himself. 
The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring god ! 

Excurtionf Book IT. 
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open air, and he prayed and sacrificed 
of heaven. By a natural impulse of gratitude and 
of admiration, which acted in the absence of a 
revealed knowledge of the true God, the early 
Shepherd or Herdsman would fain deify the 
fountains and rivers which purified hun, the winds 
which refreshed him, the Sun and the Moon 
which lighted him; but these were eithex invisible': 
influences, or bodies frequently or always out 
his reach, and oftentimes withdrawn from hi*' 
sight He therefore wanted a visible and tangi- 
ble Form, which with various aspect might sym- 
bolically represent them alJ — which he could be- 
lieve might sympathise with humanity, and to 
which he might raise his eyes in adoration without 
debasement. Where could he find such a Form? 
His own was the only one. He labored to shape 
the log or the stone, but his art failed him. 
length, in course of time, Sculpture rose to that, 
consummate power, that marble could be wroughti 
into shapes worthy, as it seemed, of that Immort^- 
and Beautiful, of which they were either the sym- 
bols or the images accordingly as the ImaginatioD 
of the spectator was more or less purified by phi- 
losophy. After this epoch the creations of the 
art were multiplied; sometimes embodying the 
already existing notions of a Divinity, at others 
boldly chiseling a new figure of the Sky, or the 
Sea, or the Wood, and setting it up for as much 
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Lvorship as admiration or superstition would ren- 
T to it. The simulacra Deorum were sacred 
lentials in the popular and actual religion of the 
ition. No doubts of philosophy, no ridicule of 
ire, availed in later ages to weaken that con- 
[nial fondness for corporeal exhibition of the 
>ds which their laws sanctioned and their taste 
.de delightful. When indeed Christianity took 
it in those countries, its converts abjured this 
raving after idols as a mark of Paganism, and so 
ig as the ancient Mythology had any separate 
lablishment in the empire, the spiritual worship 
'hich our religion demands, and so essentially 
implies as only fitting for it, was preserved in its 
purity by means of the salutary contrast. Bat no 
sooner had the Church become completely trium- 
phant and exclusive, and the parallel of Pagan 
idolatry totally removed, than the old constitutional 
appetite revived in all its original force; and after 
a sliort but fierce struggle with the famous Icono- 
clasts, an image worship was estabfished and con- 
secrated by bulls and canons, which, in whatever 
i%ht it is regarded, diflered in no respect, except 
in the names of its objects, from that which had 
existed for so many ages as the chief characteris- 
tic of the religious faith of the Gentiles. 
. This uncontrollable tendency to what _has b 
balled in. one word Anthropomorphism, or a p 
.tioQ.fo; representing the Infinite and the luvi 
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in human shape, is a striking feature in the 
of the Greek and Latin Classic Poets, 
those of modern Italy; for it is always 
poetry of a nation that we are to look for 
pression of the genuine feelings and opinions of 
the people, as they exist in the very constitution 
of the national character. In almost all the great 
poets of whom we are speaking, the inability to 
spiritualize and the power to paint seem in equal 
proportions; and though it be true that on the 
given plan of the representations of the regions of 
the dead in the ^neid and the Divine Comedy — 
jEneas in the iirst, and Dante himself in the last, 
being supposed eye-witnesses therein — a minute- 
oeEB of detail ia dramatically proper, and consti- 
tutes that verisimilitude, which is so charming; 
yet that they, and especially that the Christian 
Dante, should adopt such a mode of describing 
that unknown world of shades, and having 
adopted it, should execute it with such a depth 
of body and intensity of color throughout, is as 
clearly deducible from, and as strongly characteris- 
tic of, the national propension to materialism of a 
certain kind, as the very different conception of 
the same awful subject by Milton is of the pre- 
dominance of a contrary tendency in a people of 
Northern origm. 

For the converse of what has been just said of 
the Greeks and Italians, is generally true of all 
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tli^ nations of Scandinaviaii or Teutonic descent. 
A rigorous climate, a cloudy atmosphere, immense 
forests, and the barrier of a frozen or a stormy 
ocean, made these as habitually the dwellers in 
caves and woods as those were in the open air. 
They, sought their refuge for months from the 
unlovely face of nature in huts* under ground, and 
their joys in a winter of intoxication.! The most 
darksome recess of the forest was the abode of 
the Druic priest, J where the warrior gods of 
Odin's race were not unfrequently appeased by 
human sacrifices. Too rude and impatient to 
cultivate the builder's or the sculptor's art, they 
had no temples but interwoven foliage, nor altars 
but the raised turf. They prayed to or consulted 
their gods in gloom and in fear, but they did not 
represent them by any image or symbol.^ From 
the earliest period in which we know anything 
certain of this vast nation, the Germans of the 
Roman Empire, down to the present hour, whi- 
thersoever it bias migrated, and in the exact pro- 

* Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, eosque multo insuper 
fimo onerant, sufiiigium hiemi. — Tacit. Germ. 16. 

tSi indtilseris ebrietati,suggerendoquantumconcupiscunt, baud 
nimus &cile vitiis, quam armis, vincentur. — Tacit. Germ. 23. 

X Nemora alta remotis 
Incolitis lucis. — Phargdl. I. v. 453, 454. 

§ Ccterum, nee cohibere parietibus Deos, neque in ullam humani 
oris speciem adsimulare, ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur ; 
lucos ac nemora consecrant, Deorumque nominibus appellant 6ecre> 
turn illud, quod sola reverentia vident. — Germ. 9 




portion in which it has preserved the purity of p 
Northern blood, we may trace in its manners first, 
and subsequently in its literature, a comparative 
neglect of the common face of nature, a fondness 
for a shadowy and unreal romance, a seeking after 
the abstract and the mysterious, and a passion for 
descending into tlie depths of the spiritual being 
of man. Hence, if there be fewer pictures for the 
mind's eye in the Northern poetry, it speaks more 
awfully to the conscience and to the affections of 
humanity, than that of Italy or of Greece. 

III. But neither the spirit of tlie old Paganism, 
nor that strong addiction to objects of sense, of 
which we have just been speaking, so strikingly 
distinguishes the classic writers from those of 
modern Europe, as their conception and expres- 
sion of the passion of Love. The origin and 
growth of that gentle yet almost despotic empire 
which the weaker and the fairer sex at present 
exercises over the stronger, in every civilized 
country in the world, are, for the greater part- 
the work of Christianity and Chivalry. The con- 
verse of such a state of feeling is a uniform cha- 
racteristic of the writings of the Greeks and 
Romans, though in different degrees, and still 
remains so of the manners of all those nations on 
which the light of the Gospel has not yet shone. 
By the holy reUgion of Christ polygamy and con- 
cubinage were forbidden, and marriage became 
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indissoluble and more honorable; by it women 
were declared equal objects of its precepts and 
joint-heirs of its promises, and love and care be- 
came the acknowledged rights of a Christian wife 
at the hands of her husband. Beyond this, how- 
ever, it did not immediately operate. Indeed, 
what with an increasing barbarism of manners 
and the constant pestilence of a corrupt and cor- 
rupting priesthood, very much of that mysterious 
dignity which the history as well as the spirit of the 
Gospel had conferred on women was destroyed; 
when in consequence of an event among the most 
singular and wonderful in the annals of mankind, 
it revived in superadded splendor, never thence- 
forth to be obscured but in an eclipse of Christian 
civilization itself That event was the first Cru- 
sade. Out of the habits of individual combats, 
and the disorganized state of society consequent 
upon the breaking-up of those vast Oriental arma- 
ments, sprung that romantic police, known by the 
name of Knight-errantry, or more generally, of 
Chivalry. To succour the distressed and to de- 
fend the weak in all cases was the bounden duty 
of a knight; but more especially was he sworn to 
relieve, at any hazard, a woman from difficulty, 
and to protect her from danger or insult at the 
expense of his life. Hence and from the ground 
of that reverential attention to women, common to 
Vol- L- 
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all the nations of Northern origin,* (and which 
operates, even in the present day, to produce 
that more august conception of the wedded union 
which so widely and so honorably distinguishes 
the English, Dutch, German, Norwegian, and 
other Northern races from the Italians,) grew up, 
on the part of the knight, and subsequently of the 
gentleman, who is his successor, that respectful 
courtesy, that dignified submission to all women 
in general, as such, which when kindled into pas- 
sion for some one in particular, becomes the sa< 
cred and enlivening flame, by which every facidty 
of the mind is developed, every afiection of the 
heart purified, and which alone can promise hap- 
piness on earth, by a satisfaction of the instinctive 
appetite in the light and under the sanction of a 
spiritual union. So pervading has the combined 
action of Christianity and Chivalry in this respect 
l)ecn, on all the people of modem Europe, that 
there is scarcely one among the many amatory 
jK>ot8 who have lived since the revival of letters, 
ill whose writings a new and exalting influence is 
not distiuolly, although too often unintentionally, 
poro«»pliblo. There are, indeed, various degrees 
of tluM rolineniont and tenderness in the moderns, 
AM thoro uro various degrees of the sensual theory 

* lii«>Kmi quiiirtinui (^faminis) sanctum aliquid et providum 
|iulni)1 ; ntM^ nut cuiiNilia v&rumasperaantur,autre8ponsanegligunt. 
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of the ancients; but enough exists of either kind 
in each respectively, to justify us in distinguishing 
the love of Christendom as the passion of Affec- 
tion — ^the love of Paganism as the passion of 
Appetite. 

What then is that love which has derived its 
name from the divine Plato? An exception — ^like 
Plato himself. It was not fitted for, it never 
reached, the poets. It was indeed a high and 
noble effort of the pure imagination, and to ardent 
and exalted minds it might seem an explanation 
of their own internal workings; but such a reci- 
procal appetency of spirits, springing from a pre- 
destined and immutable sympathy, was not that 
human love which could be sung upon the lyre. 

Perhaps a second or middle stage of this theory 
may be seen in Petrarch and in the minor pieces 
of Dante, when the love had become human, but 
was, for the most part, uninspired by any real 
passion. Petrarch, indeed, was excellent in what- 
ever character he wrote. Troubadour or Plato- 
nist; but he did not combine both. these modes 
of thinking and feeUng into one action of the 
heart Passionate here, metaphysical there, he 
rarely concenters his passion and his metaphysics. 
To make that double action one, to impregnate 
philosophy with passion — ^to purify the heart and 
to soften the mind:— to Platonize, as it were, hu- 
manity, and to humanize Platonism — ^this vm 
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left undone by Dante and Petrarch, and perhapi' 
never could have been effected by any of the de- 
scendants of the ancient Romans. Intellectual 
abstractions could not unite with the spirit of 
Anthropomorphism formerly; and the same op- 
pugnancy between them now is manifest in the 
poetry, the philosophy, and the religion of the 
Cliristian inhabitants of Italy. 

The supplying of this deficiency, and the cot 
sequent perfecting of llie theory of Love, is 
work of English poets. In Spenser and Shi 
peare maybe found that exquisite intermingling 
philosophy, passion, and domestic fondness, whit 
we all feel at once to be the true desideratum 
the virtuous mind, and beheve to be the 
earthly consummation of our imperfect nati 
The spirit is loved for itself alone — «bt» ■«*' mIi 
nif ainu, fLiimSit ii) %'* — (to quote what cai 
be traHslaled,) but it is loved through the 
of the purified .passions; for Beauty is the virtue 
of the Body, as Virtue is the beauty of the Mind, 
and that Love is imperfect which affects to reject; 
cither the one or the other. 

I have now made, in a summary way, the fe 
remarks which seemed to me of general impoi 
ance to the classical studies of a youthful schoh 
But conscious, as I am, that the tendency of some 
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of the foregoing observations may appear objec- 
tionable from the collation of the ancients and 
modems, and from the exceptions taken to the 
use of Latin as a medium for learning Greek, and 
', fearing that it may be inferred that my intention 
Lwas in any respect to lower the rank or estimation 
piof the learned languages themselves, I must not 
Dish this Introduction without most earnestly 
■ |»rotesting against any such conclusion, so contrary 
I my judgment and my inclinations. However 
^9ae of those tongues may be an imperfect expo- 
t of the other, it is in itself admirable. Nay, 
^think all the great masters of the ancient litera- 
s had this one natural advantage over all who, 
imodern times, have attempted to tread in their 
k)tsteps in the struggle for immortality. The 
Greek and the Roman caught, each from his 
l^snother's lips, a language which gave them heroic 
mastery in the contest, without any labour of their 
own. We may even now hear them challenging 
posterity in charmed accents, and daunting our 
rivalry with armour of celestial temper. 

I am not one who has grown old in literary 
retirement, devoted to classical studies with an 
excluaiveness which might lead to an over-weening 
estimate of these two noble languages. Few, I 
will not say evil, were the days allowed to me for 
rfuch pursuits; and I was constrained, still young 
[•nd an unripe scholar, to forego them for the 
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duties of an active and laborious professio8< 
They are now amusements only, however deli^ 
ful and improving. Far am I from : 
understand all liieir riches, all their beauty, i 
all their power; yet I can profoundly feel thcif 
immeasurable superiority to all we call modem; 
and I would fain thini that tliere are many even 
among my young readers who can now, or will 
hereafter, sympathize with the expression of my 
ardent admiration. 

Greek — ^the shrine of the genius of the old 
world; as universal as our race, as individual as 
ourselves; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable 
strength, with the complication and the distinct- 
ness of nature herself; to which nothing was vul- 
gar, from which nothing was excluded; speaking 
to the ear like Italian, speaking to the mind like 
English; with words like pictures, with words 
like the gossamer film of the summer; at once 
the variety and picturesqueness of Homer, the 
gloom and the intensity of ^Eschylus ; not corn- 
to the closest by Thucydides, not 
fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sounding 
with all its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors 
even under the Promethean touch of Demos- 
thenes ! And Latin — the voice of empire and of 
war, of law and of the state; inferior to its half- 
parent and rival in the embodying of passion and 

the distinguishing of tliought, but equal to it in 
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sustaining the measured march of history, and 
superior to it in the indignant declamation of mo- 
ral satire;* stamped with the mark of an imperial 
and despotizing republic; rigid in its construction, 
parsimonious in its synonymes; reluctantly yield- 
ing to the flowery yoke of Horace, although open- 
ing glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the occa- 
sional inspirations of Lucretius; proved, indeed, 
to the uttermost by Cicero, and by him found 
wanting; yet majestic in its bareness, impressive 
in its conciseness; the true language of History, 
instinct with the spirit of nations, and not with 
the passions of individuals; breathing the maxims 
of the world and not the tenets of the schools; 
one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the 
open and discursive Livy, by the reserved and 
thoughtful Tacitus. 

These inestimable advantages, which no mo- 
dem skill can wholly counterpoise, are known and 
felt by the scholar alone. He has not failed, in 
the sweet and silent studies of his youth, to drink 
deep at those sacred fountains of all that is just 
and beautiful in human language. The thoughts 
and the words of the master-spirits of Greece and 

* I do not think any Greek could have understood, or sjrmpa- 
thized with, Juvenal. Is it possible to put into Greek such liAes 
as these ? 

** Snmmum crede nefas animam prssferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.** — YIII. 83-4» 
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Rome are inseparably blended in his memory; 
a' sense of their marvellous harmonies, their exqui- 
site fitness, their consummate polish, has sunken 
for ever in his heart, and thence throws out light 
and fragrancy upon the gloom and the annoyances 
of his maturer years. No avocations of profes- 
sional labor will make him abandon their whole- 
some study; in the midst of a thousand cares he 
will find an hour to recur to his boyish lessons — 
to re-pcruse them in the pleasurable consciousness * 
of old associations and in the clearness of manly 
judgment, and to apply them to himself and to the 
world with superior profit. The more extended 
his sphere of learning in the literature of modern 
Europe, the more deeply, though the more wisely, 
will he reverence that of classical antiquity: and 
in declining age, when the appetile for magazines 
and reviews, and the ten-times repeated trash of 
the day, has failed, he will retire, as it were, withiitj 
a circle of schoolfellow friends, and end his studie(L] 
as he began them, with his Homer, his Horac&i 
and his Shakspeare. 
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It is not strictly within the plan of this work to 
enter into any systematic discussion of the genu- 
ineness or the history of the several poems, the 
moral and poetical characters of which I have 
alone or principally proposed to myself to exa- 
mine. Whether they were written by the persons 
whose names they bear in our days or not, their 
intrinsic merits, and, consequently, their rank in 
Greek literature, must remain the same^ and be 
equally a worthy object of our studious inquiries. 
I might, perhaps, therefore have declined, without 
impropriety, any notice of what, for the sake of 
brevity, may be termed the Homeric Question; 
for, Uurely, except so far as the deep impression 
of early associations may render even o, critical 
scepticism painful to the mind, it must be a mj^t« 
ter of perfect indifference tp us how or by whom 
the supposed Wjrks pf Homer wer^ really cw- 
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]HHtt:d. The decision of that qoestioD cannot in 
ihc siiirJites: de«rree affeci oar esdmale of thrir 
riiifiiirv. Whether all the poems that are now 
\ liliTJirly attributed to Homer were his production 
— \\ hfiiicr the Ihad and the Odvssev, both or one 
(i! lUc.iii uiih. can lay claim to such paientage— or 
whfilnr. lasiiy. any such person as Homer, or, 
iiiiift*ti. uny individual author of the former poem 
: •^t■: rxisicd — wiijchcver of these propositions be 
: lit" — i: si'iMii* 10 l>e a matter of little importance 
'. :!i.>st wihisc iiliject is not to spell the inscrip- 
.•.in> (111 iniMjiiifhn^ monuments, but to inhale the 
U'iiiii'.iti :iiiv icui crandeur and beautv amid the 
•iii.i.»ii.'iit\i niin> i»f the great The Iliad and the 
il»>cj«\ lAisi: vc have them in our baisdsy and 
*».• N:i.»4iU IK.: si't :hem the less in honor though 
%*'. x*r.v ii» iK«u:>i the impress of any Homer's 
!•;.!>.. :i:.\ :.u»:v i!i:vij wc should cease to rcverence 
?'. **; I. ,i> »•: ihe vr.'n? of Rome, because shep- 
?». M> ,»: m.>.n:;^ ii».-j\ hflve laid the first stone of 

.*. *> .::i> N"s*i\ i*\ivllenee, however, of the Ho- 

'. :. ;vo;.> , ?ii>ci ihe apparent peculiarity of the 

--.u.nA ux^MhevxMjh ihe celebrity of the con- 

v.v,>>. s*x whioh the scepticism of some modem 

>^ ^xu..^ ivAi <iv,>n hinh. that seem to compel me 

.'^ ^.v^N^io A lew i>ages to a notice of the points in 

•>N*i,^uv I Ahall content mvself, nevertheless, 

^Ah *ui«« JHvrtl>- what has 'been urged againH 



the genuineness of the verses, or at least of the 
present form, of the Iliad, referring the student to 
the Introductions themselves for what affects the 
other Homeric poems, and leaving him to weigh 
the objections against his own prepossessions and 
to judge for himself. 

I believe there is no trace of any doubt having 
ever been entertained of the personal existence of 
Homer, as the author of the Iliad, till the close of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when two Frenchmen, Hedelin* and 
Perrault, first suggested the outlines of a theory 
respecting the composition of that poem, which 
has been since developed with such profound 
learning and such wonderful talent by Heyne, 
that its original authors are now almost forgotten. 
The substance of this theory is that whether any 
such person as Homer ever lived or not, the Iliad 
was not composed entirely by him or by any other 
individual, but is a compilation, methodized in- 
deed and arranged by successive editors, but still 
a compilation of minstrelsies, the works of various 
. poetsf in the heroic age, all having one common 

. * Hedolin denied that any such person as Homer ever existed, 
and maintained that the Iliad was made up ** ex tra^foediis et variis 
canticis dc trivio, mendicorum et circulatorum, a la maniert dea 
eha/uana du PotUneup^ — ^Wolfe, Pro. 26, in not 

t Wolfe belieYed the venea now constituting the Iliad to have 
Wen written (I should rather say, made or innented) by <me Homer 
bat in shortrhapflodies, unconnected purposely with eachother,ftii^ 
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Jheme and direction, the wars of Troy and 
exploits of the several Grecian chiefs 
them. And however starthng this theory 
appear at first sight, however unlike any ihi 
which we may have heard, and however impossi- 
ble- in the age in which we now live, there are 
nevertheless some arguments in its favor that with 
all calm and serious inquirers will ever save 
from indifference and contempt* 

It is said that the argument drawn from 
apparently undoubting behef of the earliest 
well as of the greatest writers of Greece after 
Homeric age, and from the general consent of 
mankind in the same faith ever since, proves too 
much — that besides the Iliad, Odyssey, Batra- 
chomyomachia. Hymns and Epigrams, at least 
twentyt other poems were in former times as- 
thai Ihey were put lug^lher us after-mcnlioned. Much of (lis argu- 
ment, howevBr, of lUe imposaibility of onu man having eompottd lie 
Itind in tbrm as we now linve it, appIieB to tbc theorji in the leiL 
■ Bcntlej eipreased an opinion similar to Wollu's on the historj 
and compilation of tlio lijad. " Homer wrote a sequel of SongE 
and HJiBpBodicB to be aung by himselii Ibr emal! camingB and gooi! 
cheer, at FestiTalB and otlier days ormerrimenl : the Iliad he madf 
for the men, and the OdysBeis for the otJier sex. These loose Songt 
were not collected together in tlicfomiofan Epic Poem till about 
JOO years after."— Letter loN, N.by Philcleuth. Lipaicns. e. 7. 
f Amazonia. Epigoni. 

Theboid. Epilholamia. 

Aiachnomachia. Epicichlides. 

Gcranomachia. Oapra. 

Iresione. llias Minor. A.C. &c. 

Fabric Lib. 11. c 3. 
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cribed to Homer — ^that many passages of these 
poems are preserved which contain variances 
from, and even direct contradictions* of, the tenor 
of the Iliad — ^that in the age of Herodotusf the 
Cjrprian verses and the Epigoni were commonly 
considered as Homeric poems — ^that Thucydides 
quotesj the Hymn to Apollo exactly in the same 
tone in which he quotes, or speaks of, the lUad — 
that nevertheless there is now a general opinion 
on the part of aU scholars that these Hymns are 
not by the author of the Iliad — ^that Plato expels 
Homer from his republic on account of a passage^ 
in the Odyssey — that nevertheless many of the 
ancients as well as moderns who did not doubt 
the genuineness of the Iliad, doubted and denied 
that of the Odyssey — ^that there is nothing in this 
weakness of critical discernment, even when im- 
puted to such great writers as Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides and Plato, which should surprise the atten- 
tive student of the old Greek Literature, it being 
evident that in the times of the republican inde- 

* In the little Iliad Neoptolemas is represented as carrying 
JBneas prisoner on board his ship. See post, in Fragm., and com- 
pare with Iliad T'. zx. 307.a 

KflU ^aUh 'TFoHmy, to/ xw /wfro^/erfli >«y«yTflW. 
Then shall JSneas o*er the Trojans reign. 
And children's children his great line m a in t a i n ^ 

t Euterp. 117. Melpom. 32. 
X Lib. III. 104 
*A'.xL487- 

VoL. I.— 5 
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pendence the inyestigation of the genumeness of 
aational compositioiis formed no part eyen of sci- 
entific Criticism, much less of the general duties 
of the Philopher and Historian — ^that as Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides quote Homer merely for 
historical evidence, so Plato censures him for poli- 
tical reasons, for which purposes these poems were 
equally proper, whether, the common beh'ef tis to 
their origin were founded in fact or not — ^that in 
modem Europe, indeed, at the revival of letters 
this branch of Criticism became of paramount im- 
portance, and conferred the greatest benefits on 
awakening Learning by rescuing the genuine re- 
lics of ancient Greece and Rome from the mass 
of fiction and interpolation, which a superstitious 
barbarism of manners and intellect for seven cen- 
turies had accumulated upon them — ^but that the 
early Greeks knew no literature except their own, 
and that, considering how little attention even we, 
with our different habits and capabilities, ever 
pay to the mere external history of our earliest 
works, we have no reason to think it unaccounta- 
ble that the Chronicler, the Historian, or even 
the Philosopher of old Greece, either never 
doubted or but hinted their doubts as to the 
genuineness of a body of popular poetry, known 
to be of Asiatic growth and of an antiquity open 
to nothing but conjecture. 

It is further said that the art of writing and the 
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use of manageable writing materials were entirely 
or all but entirely unknown in Greece and the 
Islands at the supposed date of the composition 
of the Hiad — ^that, if so, this poem could not have 
been committed to writing during the time of such 
its composition — ^that, in a question of comparative 
probabilities like this, it is a much grosser impro- 
bability that even the single Iliad, amounting after 
all curtailments and expungings to upwards of 
15,000 lines, should have been actually conceived 
and perfected in the brain of one man with no 
other help but his own or other's memory, than 
that it should in fact be the result of the labors of 
several distinct authors — that if the Odyssey be 
counted, the improbability is doubled — ^that if we 
add, upon the authority of Thucydides and Aris- 
totle, the Hymns and Margites, not to say the 
Batrachomyomachia, that which was improbable 
becomes absolutely impossible — that all that has 
been so often said as to the fact of as many lines, 
or more, having been committed to memory, is 
beside the point in question, which is not whether 
15,000 or 30,000 lines may not be learnt by heart 
from. a book or manuscript, but whether one man 
can ctympose a poem of that length, which, rightly 
or not, shall be thought to be a perfect model of 
symmetry and consistency of parts, without the 
aid of writing materials— that, admitting the su- 
perior probability of such a thing in a primitive 
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age, we know nothing analogous to such a cai 
and that it so transcends the common limits of 
intellectual power, as at the least to merit with as 
much justice as the opposite opinion the character 
of improbability. 

A great number of petty defects and inconsist- 
encies are then insisted on, some of which, toge- 
ther with other matters, are noticed in the follow- 
ing Introduction; and the history of the actual 
preservation of the Iliad is said to corroborate the 
probability of its fragmentary origin. Concerning 
this history there is no great diversity of opinion. 
There is an almost endless hst of authorities to 
show that the first form uuder which the people 
of the continent of Greece became acquainted 
with the verses of Homer was that of Songs or 
metrical narratives recited by minstrels, probably 
with some musical accompaniments, at feasts, sa- 
crifices or other public solemnities. These min- 
strels or reciters were universally termed 'fa^aifn 
or Rhapsodists, either because they worked or 
joined together their own or or others' verses and 
published them, as it were, in something like a 
connected form; or because they held a staff 
(/■i^J'tt) in their hands when about to recite. 
The verses sung or recited at one time were called 
'p»-i]^^}U or a Rhapsody, which could not of course 
have been of a length disproportioned to the oc- 
casions which called it forth. A famihar instance 
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of such a performance maybe seen in the legend 
of the Intrigue of Mars and Venus, recited by 
Demodocus to the lyre in the eighth* book of the 
Odyssey. The Rhapsodists of the earlier ages 
were evidently the same as the ^AeiM or singers : 
like Phemius and Demodocus, they seem to have 
recited their own compositions, jgad thus pub- 
lished and preserved them to the utmost of their 
power, apparently in the only way in their power. 
All the accounts we have of Homer, whether in 
genuine or spurious history, concur in represent- 
ing him a Rhapsodist of this description, wander- 
ing through the islands and on the Asiatic coast, 
and earning fame and a maintenance by the reci- 
tation of his verses. 

Subsequently to this, though immediately con- 
nected with it, came a second race of Rhapsodists, 
who made it their entire study and occupation to 
leam by heart and recite such already existing 
verses of other authors as had become popular; 
whilst at the same time they were so far poets 
themselves as not to scruple to alter, omit or add 
to, their originals in such kind and degree as they 
thought best for the time or circumstances of the 
actual recitation. The most celebrated of this 
second race of Rhapsodists were the Homeridae, 
a name given to a class or family of them, which 
had its head-quarters in the island of Chios, and 

-.-^M ".. ♦ e'. viij. 266. ^ • 

5* 
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pretended to be the correctest reciters of i 
verses of Homer. Cynfelhus, one of this fam 
migrated to Syracuse, and acquired great repis^ 
tion by reciting in tliat city. His fame as a p 
was so great that the Hymn to Apollo was &tA 
buted to hifli,* and it may be suspected that | 
weU-known linesf in that poem, relative to i 
residence and person of Homer, are an insta 
of the fraud and the talent of him or of s 
other Chian Rhapsodisl. Certain it is that dui 
the age of this second race of Rhapsodists, 
is to say, from an uncertain period about 800.1 
900 B. C. to about 430 B. C. or in the interval^ 
great number of pocis flourished, by whom i 
reasonable to believe that much of the her^ 
poetry, now or anciently existing under vari 
names, must have been composed. We are l| 
of Arctinus the Milesian, author of the Miido} 
of Lesches the Lesbian, author of the Little I 
of Stasinus tlie Cyprian, author of the Cypr^ 
Verses; of Augias, author of the sit^ti or ] 
turns of the Grecian Cliiefs from Troy; of Piai 
der the Rhodian, autlior of the Heraclea, 
sequently, for the most part, to these, the nai 
of Archilochus, Terpander, Alcman, Alcn 
and Sappho, are conspicuous; and in the 1 

■ Scho. Find. Nam. Od. 11. 

t Hymn. App. ¥. 173. 

" TLe blind old nam of Scio's rooky Wf."— Byron. 
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of Pisistratus and his sons we have clear evidence 
of the names and the talents of Stesichorus, Iby- 
cUSy Anacreon, and Simonides. 

Here I must notice the manner of the introduc- 
tion of the Homeric Poems into Greece. Two 
stories are told. 

I. First, it is said that Lycurgus, the Spartan 
Legislator, fell in with the poems of Homer 
during his travels in Asia, and, being charmed 
with them, carried them with him by some means 
and in some shape or other back to his native 
city. The authority for this is a passage of a 
fragment of Heraclides Ponticus,* in which he 
says that Lycurgus " having procured the poetry 
of Homer from the descendants of Creophylus, 
first introduced it into Peloponnesus." iElianf 
repeats this with advantage; "Lycurgus, the 
Spartan, first carried the poetry of Homer in a 
mass into Greece." PlutarchJ finishes ofi* the 
story in his usual manner; "There (in Asia) 
Lycurgus first fell in with the poems of Homer, 

* In firagm. HoxituZy* — t»f 'O/uutpou ^oiho'tv vctfa rZv dvoyofotv 
Kpto^xov \«tCliy, wfivos innafjLta-tv sic TltKo'mmia'oy, 

Tjjy 'Ofjuipov yroiua-tv^ — ^V. H. xiii. 14. 

Ttis ixyoYOK nrole Kxw^wxot/ (sic) ^tArnfiovjuivotSi xat) — i^^^ctTo ^/>o- 
Bu/utic(, Ktt^ cuvnyctyty u»c ^£fo KOfAdtv* wy yag tic ^^n H^ct tIf vjrZa 
A/uavpa '^ctfk To/c^ExXMO-iy. UexTMyro ifk ob vohKoi /uipn Tivi a-vepdiiit 
TH ^omVmc wc ^ru^* Siet^ipo/uivtie. yvapi/umv cfs mt^v kcu fAihiwr 
TpZros in'oino't Awx9yp)^oc.— Vit LycurgL 
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probably in the keeping of the descendants 0$ 
Cleophylus; he wrote iheiii out eagerly, and col* 
lected ihem together for the purpose of bringing 
them hither into Greece; for there was already 
at that lime an obscure rumor of tliese verses 
amongst the Greeks, but some few oiily posse 
some scattered fragments of this poetry, whicls 
was circulated in a chance manner. Lycurgm 
had the principal hand in making it known," 
This Croophylua or Cleophylus, a Samian, is sai4 
to have been Homer's host in Samos, and a poe( 
himself. The nucleus of fact in this story i 
probably consist in this ; that Lycurgus becamii 
more acc|uainted with the Homeric verses amongBl 
the Ionian Rhapsodista, and succeeded in intrtH 
ducing by means of his own or others' memorj 
some connected portions of them into Western 
Greece. That he wrote them all out is, as we 
may see, so far as the original authority goes, diK 
to the ingenious biographer alone. 

But the better fomided account of the intrff 
duction, or, at least, of the formal collection of thi 
Homeric verses, though not inconsistent with thai 
other, is, that after Solon had directed thai tht 
Rhapsodists should upon public occasions recita 
in a certain order of poetical narration, and nol 
confijsedly, the end before the beginning, as had 
been the previous practice, Pisislratus, with the 
^ ^ help of a large body of the most celebrated poets 
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of his age made a regular coflection of the diffe- 
rent Rhapsodies which passed under Homer*s 
name, committed them all to writing, and arranged 
them very much in the series in which we now 
possess them The division of the Rhapsodies 
into books corresponding with the letters of the 
Greek Alphabet, was probably the work of the 
Alexandrian critics many centuries afterwards. 
Now the authorities for attributing this primary 
reduction into form to Pisistratus are numerous 
and express, and a few quotations from them will 
be the most satisfactory way of putting the student 
in possession of the opinions of the ancients upon 
the subject. "Who," says Cicero,* "was more 
learned in that age, or whose eloquence is re- 
ported to have been more accomplished by lite- 
rature than that of Pisistratus, who is said first to 
have disposed the books of Homer, which were 
before confused, in the order in which we now 
have them?" Pausaniasf — "Pisistratus collected 
the verses of Homer which were dispersed and 
retained in different places by memory." yElianJ 
— ** Afterwards Pisistratus, having collected the 
verses, set out the Iliad and Odyssey." Libanius§ 
— ** We praise Pisistratus for his collection of the 
verses made by Homer." Eustathius||— " The 

* De Orat Lib. III. 34. t Lib. VIL 26, p. 594. 
tV.H.xiu.14, § Pan. in Jul. torn. i. pa70, R^idw. 

I Wolfe, Proleg, 33, n. 
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poetry of the Diad is one continiioas body through- 
out, and wdl fitted together; but thqr who put it 
together under the direction, as it is said, of Pisis- 
tratus, &c.^ An anonj^mous author in Allatius* 
— ^^Pisistratus, the Athenian, arranged in order 
his (Homer's) genuine poems, which had been 
previously sung in a scattered state." The Scho- 
liastf — ^''It is said that the poems of Homer were 
collected or tacked together by Pisistratus, and 
that those verses which were before read in a dis- 
persed and desultory order were put in series, 
their coDocation having been disjointed by time.** 
And there is much more testimony to the same 
point, which it is unnecessary to adduce. 

That this collection was made with the assist- 
ance, and probably by the principal operation of 
the contemporary poets, rests also upon good au- 
thority. Pausanias,J in speaking of v. 673 in 
the second book of the Diad, says — ^•*That Pisis- 
tratus, or some one of his associates, had changed 
the name through ignorance." Suidas§ — ^'^After- 
wards this poetry was put together and in order 
by many persons, and, in particular, by Pisistra- 
tus." The great poets with whom Pisistratus 
Uved in friendship, and of whose aid he is sup- 
posed to have availed himself on this occasion^ 
were Orpheus of Crotona, said to be the author 

* Wolfe, Proleg. 33, n. t Wolfe, ibid. 

I Wolfe, ibid. § In voce ''Ofitnfoct 
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• 

of the Argonautics, Onomacritus the Athenian, 
Simonides and Anacreon. 

In the dialogue called Hipparchus,* attributed 
to Plato, it is said, indeed, of the younger son of 
Pisistratus of that name, " that he executed many 
other excellent works, and particularly he first 
brought the verses of Homer into this country, 
and compelled the Rhapsodists at the Panathe- 
naic festival to go through them all in order, one 
taking up the other, in the same manner as they 
do now." There seems, however, no great incon- 
sistency in these statements. They may very 
reasonably be reconciled by supposing that this 
great work of collecting and arranging the scat- 
tered verses of the Homeric Rhapsodists was 
begun in an imperfect manner by Solon, princi- 
pally executed by Pisistratus and his friends, and 
finished under Hipparchus. This will embrace 
about eighty years from the date of Solon's law, 
B. C. 594, to the death of Hipparchus, B. C. 513. 

It must be remembered, however, that, although 
the Homeric Rhapsodies were undoubtedly com- 
mitted to writing, and reduced into a certain form 
and order of composition, in the age of the Pisistra- 
tidae, the ancient and national practice of recita- 
tion still continued in honor, and for a considera- 
ble time afterwards was, perhaps, the only mode 
by which those poems were popularly known- 

* Plat Hipparch. 
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But it may readily be believed that in proportion 
as written copies became multipliedy a power of» 
and taste for, reading generated, and a literaturey 
in the narrow sense of the word, created, this 
practice of publicly reciting national poetry, which 
was as congenial, as it was indispensable, to a pri- 
mitive and unlettered people, would gradually sink 
in estimation, become degraded in character, and 
finally fall into complete disuse. This we find to 
have been precisely the case from about the year 
B. C. 430, till the age of the Alexandrian Critics, 
under the polite and civilized government of the 
Ptolemies. The old manner of reciting was no 
doubt very histrionic, but after the formation of a 
regular theatre, and the composition of formal 
dramas, in the time of iEschylus, the heroic verses 
of the Homeric age must have seemed very unfit 
vehicles of, or accompaniments to, scenic efiect of 
any kind. In this interval, therefore, I place a 
third and last race of Rhapsodists, now no longer 
the fellow poets and congenial interpreters of their 
originals, but in general a low and ignorant sort 
of men, who were acceptable only to the meanest 
of the people. Xenophon* and Platof bear 
abundant testimony to the contempt with which 
they were regarded, though the object of the 
latter in the Ion or Ionian was probably to sketch 

* Sympoe. 3. t Ion. pastim. 
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a true and exalted picture of the duty and the 
character of a genuine Rhapsodist. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it being quite clear 
that the Iliad assumed substantially its present 
shape in the age of Pisistratus, there are three 
distinct points of view in which this collection may 
be placed: — 1. That Homer wrote the Iliad in its 
present form — ^that by means of the desultory re- 
citations of parts only by the itinerant Rhapsodist s, 
its original linity of form was lost in Western 
Greece — and that Pisistratus and his son did no 
more than collect all these parts and re-arrange 
them in their primitive order: — 2. That Homer 
wrote the existing verses constituting the Iliad in 
such short songs or rhapsodies as he, himself an 
itinerant rhapsodist, could sing or recite sepa- 
rately, and that these songs were for the first time 
put into one body, and disposed in their Epic 
form, by Pisistratus, as aforesaid : — 3. That seve- 
ral rhapsodists originally composed the songs out 
of which, or with which, the Iliad as a Poem was 
compiled.* The first of these is the common opi- 
nion, and is asserted with great ingenuity and 
learning by Mr. Granville Penn, in his ** Primary 
Argument of the Iliad ;" the second is Wolfe's and 

* There would be no great difficulty in composing a complete 
epic poem with as much symmetry of parts as is seen in the Iliad 
out of the Spanish Romances on the subject of the Cid^s Life and 
Adventures, or out of the English Ballads onRobm Hood and hir 
companions; 

Vot. I.— 6 
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Bentley's; the last is Heyne's, and was, I believe^ 
the opinion of the late Dr. Parr, and is, I know, 
the firm conviction of one or two of the most 
eminent English poets and philosophers of the 
present day. I have no intention of saying more 
on this curious controversy than just to point out 
to the student that the fundamental difficulty 
which Wolfe and Heyne object to the common 
belief — that writing and writing materials were 
unknown in Greece in the Homeric age — ^has 
never been, and can never be, proved; and that 
when we consider the apparent familiarity of 
Homer with the Sidonian artisans, the long and 
strict alliance between the Sidonians and the Jews, 
and the indisputable possession and use of writing 
materials, of some sort or other, by the Hebrew 
people long before either of the dates of the Tro- 
jan war, the balance of probabiUty seems to be on 
the other side. 

There were, however, many editions, or Lt^f^m- 
(reti, as they were called, of the IKad after this 
primary one by the Pisistratidse. We read of one 
by Antimachus, a poet of Colophon; and of ano- 
ther very celebrated one by Aristotle, which edi- 
tion Alexander is said to have himself corrected 
and kept in a very precious casket taken amongst 
the spoils of the camp of Darius. This edition 
was called » U rcZ v»p$nMs. These editions by 
any known individual were called al mt Hi^ftt to 
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distinguish them from several editions existing in 
different cities, but oot attributed to any particu 
lar editors. These latter were called etl »»t» 
^••Af/5, or etl U yrUtm. The Massiliotic, Chian, 
Argive, Sinopic, Cyprian and Cretan are men- 
tioned. There are three other names very con- 
spicuous amongst the multitude of critics, and 
commentators, and editors of the Iliad in subse- 
quent times ; these are Zenodotus, Aristophanes, 
the inventor of accents, and Aristarchus. This last 
celebrated man lived in the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometer, B. C. 160, and, after a collation of all the 
copies then existing, he published a new edition, or 
Aiip^tfvtin of the Iliad, divided into books, the text 
of which, according to the general opinion of cri- 
tics, has finally prevailed as the genuine diction of 
Homer. 

I cannot conclude this slight notice of the his- 
tory of the preservation of the Iliad, and of the dif- 
ferent opinions which have been expressed as to 
the origin of that poem, without warmly recom- 
mending to the student the perusal of Wolfe's 
profound and ingenious Prolegomena, not only as 
containing a complete account of all that can be 
now discovered with respect to the Homeric 
Poems, but also as exhibiting a concise yet mas- 
terly sketch of the character, divisions and stages 
of the ancient Criticism. Heyne's Excursus, at the 
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end of the Iliad, are likewise extremely interest- 
ing, and full of various and useful information. 
Mr. R. P. Knight's Prolegomena present a great 
deal of matter in a small space, and should be read 
as being a kind of judgment on the theories of 
Wolfe and Heyne by an eminent, though rather 
eccentric, scholar. 
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It is said by Tatian* that Theagenes of Rhegium, 
in the time of Cambyses, Stesijoibrotus the Tha- 
sian, Antimachus the Colophonian, Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus, Dionysius the Olynthian, Ephorus 
of CumaB, Philochorus the Athenian, Metadides 
and Chamaeleon the Peripatetics, and Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes, Callimachus, Crates, Eratosthenes, 
Aristarchus and ApoUodorus, the Grammarians, 
all wrote concerning the poetry, the birth and the 
age of Homer. Of the works of all these authors, 
nothing now remains with the nominal exception 
of a Life of Homer, attributed to Herodotus, but 
which, as well on account of its minute and fabu- 
lous details as of the inconsistencyf of a statement 
in it with the undoubted language of Herodotus, 

* Fabric. Lib. II. c. 1, s. 3. 

t In the Life it is said, that Homer lived 622 years before the in- 
Tasion of Greece by Xerxes ; whereas Herodotus expressly reoords 
his opinion that he lived no more than 400 years before his own 
(Herodotus's) time. 'H<richv yap xtu "O^wgor iKtuinv nrpetKoo-ioia't 

6* 
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is now almost universally considered as spurioui 
Such as it is, however, it ia a very ancient coi 
pilation, and the text from which all subseqtiei 
stories have been taken or altered. There i 
short Life of Homer, also, bearing the namoV 
Plutarch, but which is, like the former, genera^ 
condemned as a forgery — a forgery, however,! 
this unusual nature, that there is reason to beli^ 
it more ancient* than its supposed author. 

It may well seem preposterous to write the 1 
of a man, whose very individual existence somelj 
the greatest scholars of modern days have denial 
and concerning whom it is clear that even Hertf-* 
dotus, the most ancient of the Greek historians, 
could only conjecttire that he Hved 400 years be- 
fore his own time. Indeed I believe there is but 
one historical fact in either of these two Lives, 
and that is, that Homer, or whoever was the au- 
thor, or, according to Heyne, whoever were the 
authors, of the Iliad, was, or were, born and bred 
in Asiatic Greece. Of this there is plenty of 
good evidence in tlie Iliad itself, and beyond this 
every thing seems as merely fabulous as the 
popular stories of King Arthur. However, some 
account of the common traditions about Homer 

■ QuiucUliui, Lib. X, 1, and Seneca, Ep. 88, botli more ancient 
thaii Plutarcli. soem clearly aware of this Life of Homer. I par- 
ticolarly tecoinmcnd (lie [mrufial of Ibe wlioli; of tluB first secUon 
of the tenth book of QuinctiUan lo the joung acholar. 
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will probably be looked for here, and the story 
will explain the origin of several epithets which 
are frequently applied to him, and the meaning of 
many allusions to be met with in the Greek and 
Latin writers. 

There is then a general agreement that the 
name of Homer's mother was Critheis ; but the 
accounts differ a good deal as to his father. 
Ephorus* says that there were three brothers, 
natives of Cumae, Atelles, Mseon and Dius ; that 
Dius, being in debt migrated to Ascra in Boeotia, 
and there became the father of Hesiod by his wife 
Pycimede; that Atelles died in Cumse, having 
appointed his brother Mseon guardian of his 
daughter Critheis; that Critheis becoming with 
child by her uncle, was given in marriage to Phe- 
mius, a native of Smyrna, and a school-master in 
that city ; and that in due time afterwards, whilst 
she was in or near the baths on the river Meles, 
she gave birth to a 'child, who was called Mele- 
sigenes from this circumstance. Aristotlef re- 
lates that a young woman of the island of lo, 
being with child by a Daemon or Gtenius — a fami- 
liar of the Muses — ^fled to the coast, where she 
was seized by pirates, who presented her as a gift 
to Maeon, King of the Lydiaiis, at that time resi- 
dent in, and ruler over, Smyrna. Maeon married 
her; she, Critheis, gave birth to Melesigenes, as 

* Plutarch, V.H. 4 Ibid. 



before mentioned, and upon her death, soon aftei 
Mffion brouglit up her child aa his own. Here V 
have an origin of the two epithets or appellatiw 
Melesigenes and Mffionides. 

Ephorus* says he was called Homer {"ojui^xl 
when lie became blind — the lonians so slyling 
blind men because they were follaoxrs of a guide 
{'Ofuj^ £[)'«<). Ariatotle'sf account is, that the Ly- 
diaos being pressed by the jEolians, and resob'- 
ing to abandon Smyrna, made a proclamatioa, ■ 
thai whoever wished to follow them should go odM 
of the city, and that thereupon Melesigenes saiH 
he would follow or accompany them (ifitifiit); upofl 
which he acquired the name of Homer. Another 
derivation of the name is from i ^ ifS, — one not 
. seeing; as to which notion of his blindness, Pater-riJ 
cuius says that whoever thinks Homer was t 
blind must needs be blind himself in all liis senseSC 
It was said also that he was so called from i 
(the thigh), because ho had some mark on 1 
thigh to denote his illegitimacy. In the Life fl 
Homer by Proclus, the story is (hat the Poet waj 
dehvered up by the people of Smyrna to Chios a 
a pledge or liostage {tftnfn) on ihc conclusion of .^ 
truce. The dcrivallfen that favors the iheoriQj 
both of Wolfe andlSleyne is from iful 
speak together, or from ifta^ui to asset. 
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iher; but every one of these are mere conjectures 
and some of them very unhappy ones. 

The stories proceed in general to state that 
Homer himself became a schoolmaster and poet 
of great celebrity at Smjrrna, and remained there 
till Mentes, a foreign merchant, induced him to 
travel. That the author or authors of the Iliad 
and Odyssey must have travelled pretty exten- 
sively for those times, is unquestionable ; for be- 
sides the accurate knowledge of Greece Proper 
displayed in the Catalogue, it is clear that the 
Poet had a familiar acquaintance with the islands 
both in the iBgean and the Ionian seas,^ the 
coasts of Asia Minor from the Hellespont indefi- 
nitely southward, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt; and 
possessed also distinct information with respect to 
Libya, jEthiopia, Phoenicia, Caria, and Phrygia. 
In his travels Homer visited Ithaca, and there be- 
came subject to a disease in his eyes, which after- 

* The late Mr. Bryant was induced by the extreme particularity 
of the local deBcription of Ithaca in the Odyssey, to contend for 
that island's being the birth-place of Homer, and he imagined 
that the poet*s own adventures are related under the name of those 
of Ulysses. But do these descriptions correspond with the actual 
fiu» of the island? Can any erne find the fiunous cavern of the 
Nymphs? As to mere partlcnlarity of detail, Peter Wilkins and 
Robinson Crusoe cannot be surpassed. 

It may be mentioned here that Joshua Barnes wrote a book to 
prove that King Solomon was the author of the Iliad ; and that 
Constantine Koliades tnf|in*»i«a that the ndl Homer was no other 
than Ulysses himself. 
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wards terminated ia total blindness. From tlils 
island he is said to have gone to Italy and even to 
Spain ; but there is no sign in either of the twi_> 
poems of any knowledge westward of the Ionian 
Sea. Wherever he went. Homer recited hi>: 
verses, which were universally admired, except at 
Smyrna, where he was a prophet in his own 
country. At Phociea, a schoolmaster of the name 
of Theslorides, obtained from Homer a copy of 
his poetry, and then sailed to Chios and recited 
the Homeric verses as his own. Homer followed, 
was rescued by Glaucus, a goatherd, from the at- 
tack of his dogs,* and brought by him to Bolissus, 
a town in Chios, where he resided a long time, in 
the possession of wealth and a splendid reputation. 
Thestorides left the island upon Homer's arrival. 
According to Herodotus he died at lo, on his way 
to Athens, and wag buried near the sea shorc- 
Proclus says, he died in consequence of faliintr 
over a stone. Plutarch tells a very different story. 
He preserves two responses of an oracle to Homer, 
in botli of which he was cautioned to beware r,i 
the young men's riddle, and relates that the Poet, 
being on his voyage to Thebes, to attend a musi- 
cal or poetical contest at the feast of Saturn in 
that cityt landed in the island of lo, and whilst 

* An incident supposed to be recarded in Hat parage of Ilic 
Odyaiey {S. xiv. 39,) whore Uljaacs iB in danger of being torii 
bj Uic doga bX Iho poicfi of ^e boaec of Eumeiu, 
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sitting on a rock by the sea-shore, observed some 
young fishermen in a boat; that Homer asked 
them if they had any thing, (« n i^am,) and that 
the young wags who, having had no sport, had been 
diligently catching, and killing as many as they 
could catch, of certain personal companions of a 
race not even yet extinct, answered — " as many 
as we caught, we left ; as many as we could not 
catch, we carry with us." 

The catastrophe is that Homer, being utterly un- 
able to guess the meaning of this riddle, broke 
his heart out of pure vexation, and that the in- 
habitants of the island buried him with great 
magnificence, and put the following inscription on 
his tomb: — 

'Bf0ti^i riif ttfuf xttpaXnf kcctu y«7« jeceAu^rei 

Here Homer the divine, in earthly bed, 
Poet of Heroes, rests his sacred head. 

There has been as much doubt and controversy 
about the age of Homer, as about himself and his 
poems. According to the argument of Wood,* 
Haller,t and Mitford,J he lived about the middle 
of the ninth century before Christ; which date 
agrees exactly with the conjecture of HerodotuF, 

* Essay on the Original Genius, &c. 
t Heync, Excurs. IV. ad II. ft'. Z3uv. 
t History of Greece, i. 
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wbo wrote B. C. 444, and is founded on t 
EumptioD that Homer must have lived before t 
return of the Heraclidse into Peloponnestu 
event which took place within eighty years i 
the Trojan war. The Newtonian calculatio j 
also adopted, which fixes the capture of Trtw 
low as B. C. 004. The argument is. tliat it isl 
tremely improbable that Homer, so minute a 
is in his descriptions of Greece, and so fuU of^ 
histories of the reigning dynasties in its vai^ 
districts, should never notice so very remarki 
an occurrence as the almost total abolition t^g 
kingly government throughout Greece, and. 
substitution of the repubhcan form in its t 
Now this national revolution Vi-as coincident t 
or immediately consequent on, the return of 1 
descendants of Hercules. It is said also, thatv 
Poet mentions the grandchildren of ./Eneaal 
reigning m Troy, in the Prophecy of Neptut 
the Ihad,* and that in another speechf of Jui 

[KiiwaiJitTatfar, Tii hh /ittiniirSiyinilTaj. 

11. T'. IX. 3oa 

Then shall lEoeaa o'er Ihe Trojans reign, 

And children's children bis great line nuunCain. 

Almosl Ihe same words occur in the Hymn to Venus, v. 197, VJi^ , 

and they destroj the very roiiiidB.tion of the Roaion claim lo Trojun 

(leeoont through Virg-il's hero. The Augnsinn pool, either on his 



T^.«,, uTiles- 



under shellBr of a 
Nunc domuB J, 
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he seems to intimate the insecure state of the chief 
existing dynasties of the race ofPelops; and it is 
inferred from this, that he flourished during the 
third generation, or upwards of sixty years after the 
destruction of Troy. Upon this argument Hey ne* 
remarks, that in the first place a poet, who was 
' celebrating heroes of the Pelopid race, had no 
occasion to notice a revolution by which their 
fkmilies were expatriated and their kingdoms 
abolished; and next, which seems an insurmount- 
able objection, that the Ionic migration took place 
sixty years later than the return of the Heraclidae, 
yet that Homer was an Ionian, and a resident in, 
or at least perfectly conversant with, Ionian Asia, 
is admitted on all hands and is indeed incontesta- 
ble; and as he never notices this migration, though 
it was certainly a very remarkable event and one 
which he must have known, he may just as well 
for other or the same reasons have been silent on 
the subject of a revolution by which that migra- 
tion was caused. The ArundeUan Marble places 
Homer B. C. 907, the Ionian Migration B. C. 
1044, the Return of the Heraclidae B. C. 1104, 
and the Capture of Troy B- C. 1184. Heyne 
ajq^roves this calculation as, upon the whole, the 
most consistent with all the authorities : but it is 
at variance with Newton's chronology, and is 

* Ezcurs. ad. H O! zxiv. 

Vol. L— 7 
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iherefore a calculation, of the esaetness of v 
we can never feel confident 

The vicissitudea to which Homer's repuM 
and iniiuence have been subject deserve noi 
Prom the first known collection of the Iliad and 
Odyssey in the time of the PisistratidfE to the 
promulgation of Christianity, the love and re^-er- 
ence with which the name of Homer was regarded, 
went on constantly increasing, till at last public 
games were instituted in his honor, statues dedi- 
cated, temples erected, and sacrifices otTered to 
him as a. divinity. There were such temples at 
Smyrna.* Cliios, and Alexandria ; and according 
to jElian.t the Argives sacrificed to, and invoked, 
the names and presence of Apollo and Homer 
together. 

But about the beginning of the second century 
of the Christian era, when the struggle between 
the old and the new religions was warm and ac- 
tive, the tide turned. " Heathenism," says Popc,| 
"was then to be destroyed, and Homer appeared 
the father of it, whose fictions were at once the 
belief of the Pagan religion, and the objections of 
Christianily against it. He became therefore 
deeply involved m the question, and not with that 
honor which hitherto attended him, but as a cri- 



■ Cic. pro Archil, 
I Essay dd Homar. 



tlviki; 
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minal yvho had drawn the world into folly. He 
was on the one hand* accused for having framed 
faUes upon the works of Moses — as the rebellion 
of the Giants from the building of Babel, and the 
easting of Ate or Strife out of Heaven from the 
fall of Lucifer. He was exposed on the other 
hand for those which he is said to invent, as 
when Amobiusf cries out, " This is the man who 
wounded your Venus, imprisoned your Mars, 
who freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and 
who finds authorities for all your vices," &c. 
Mankind was deridedj for whatever he had 
hitherto made them believe; and Plato,§ who ex- 
pelled him his Commonwealth, has of all the Phi- 
losophers found the best quarter from the Fathers 
for passing that sentence. His finest beauties 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities ; and because they might be considered 
as allurements to Fancy, or supports to those 
errors with which they were mingled, they were 
to be depreciated, while the contest of Faith was 
in being. It was hence, that the reading of them 
was discouraged, that we hear Rufinus accusing 
St. Jerome for it, and that St Austin|| rejects 
him as the grand master of Fable; though indeed 

* Ju0t Mart Admon. adGentes. 
t Advere. Gentes, lib. vii. t Tertull. Apol. c. 14. 

^ Arnobiufl, ibid. Eusebius prep, evangel, lib. ziv. c 10. 
il Confess, lib. Lc 14, 
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the dulcissime vanusf which he applies to Homer, 
looks but like a fondling manner of parting with 
him. 

Those days are past; and happily for us, the 
obnoxious poems have weathered the storms of 
zeal which might have destroyed them. Homer 
will have no temples, nor games, nor sacrifices in 
Christendom ; but his statue is yet to be seen in 
the palaces of kings, and his name will remain in 
honor among the nations to the world's end. He 
stands, by prescription, alone and aloof on Par- 
nassus, where it is not possible tww that any 
human genius should stand with him — the Father 
and the Prince of aU heroic Poeta— the boast- and 
the glory of his own Greece, and the love and tha 
admiration of all mankind. 
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TO 
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It may perhaps be confidently said that the Iliad 
is, with the exception of the Pentateuch and some 
other books of the Old Testament, the most an- 
cient composition known. There seems to be 
good proof that it is older than the Odyssey, older 
than Hesiod, and older than the Epical and other 
Poems which have been ascribed to Orpheus and 
Musawis, and which were probably, for the most 
part, produced during the interval between the 
Homeric age and the dynasty of Pisistratus; an 
interval of which we can learn little from history, 
and the obscurity of which seems in some sort to 
be aggravated by contrast with the light with 
which it is bounded. The splendor of Homer is 
at the beginning and the end of this interval, and 
the two bright points of the composition and the 
collective publication of the Iliad define, but they 
do not measure, the length, the depth, or 
breadth of the historic darkness ]||tween tbei 

7* 



should be reai* 



Being then so ancient a book, it should be read ' 
with patience and a simple mind. Nay more — 
we should approach it with something of the kind 
of reverence which we yield to the Hebrew Gene-' 
sis, and be perpetually familiar with its contents 
as with the secular Bible of mankind. So vivid 
are the rays which flow from this globe of light, 
and so strong its power of attraction, that we 
neither see nor measure the thousands of years 
which have rolled away since its creation and 
to-day — we forget the extreme antiquity, in the 
uncommon luminousncss, of Homer, and almost 
believe that the Iliad, like the Bible, is collateral 
with all time, is for now and for ever. But this 
impression is an effect of first-rate genius, guided 
and strengthened by nature and good sense, 
which does not render it the less necessary for 
sound criticism to bear constantly in mind the 
diite and the peculiar circumstances of the proba- 
ble composition of this wonderful poem. 

The manners of the Iliad are the manners of 
the patriarchal and early ages of the East The 
chief differencea arise from a different religion 
and a more maritime situation. Very far removed 
from the savage state on the one hand, and 
equally distant from the artificial state of an ex- 
tended commerce and a manufacturing population 
on tlie other, the spirit and habitudes of the two 
modes of sociel^are almost identical. The Hera 
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and the Patriarch are substantially co-eval : but 
the first wanders in twilight, the last stands in the 
eye of Heaven. When three men appeared to 
Abraham in the plains of Mamre, he ran to meet 
them from the tent door, brought them in, directed 
Sarah to make bread, fetched from the herd him- 
self a calf tender and good, dressed it, and set it 
before them ;* when Ajax, Ulysses, and Phoenix 
stand before Achilles, he rushes forth to greet 
them, brings them into the tent, directs Patroclus 
•to mix the wine, cuts up the meat, dresses it, and 
sets it' before the ambassadors-f The son of 
Peleus sits down to eat,J and the sons of Jacob 
sat also before Joseph ;§ the practice of reclining 
at meals, which afterwards became universal, was 
unknown to either. Agamemnon offers to give 
one of his daughters in marriage to Achilles with- 
out exacting a dowry from him,|| implying thereby 
a custom, the reverse of which prevailed subse- 
quently; so Abraham's servant gave presents to 
Rebekah;1[ Shechem promised a dowry and gift 
to Jacob for his daughter Dinah;** and in after- 
times Saul said he did not desire any dowiy from 
David for MichaLff Rachel, the daughter of 
Laban, a great man, kept her father's sheep ;f[: 

* Genesis, xviii. 1. t l'. ix. 193. 

t I', iz. 218. § Genesis, zliii. 33. 

n 1'. ix. 146. T Genesis, xxiv. 2S. 

** Genesis, zzxiv. 12. tt 1 Samuel, xviii. 9 
tt GenesiSf zjbix* 6. 
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the seven daughters of Reuel, the priest of Mi- 
dian, watered their father's fiockj* and Saul 
was coining after the herd out of the field when 
they told hJm the tidings of the men of Jabcsh rf 
so Bucohon, the son of Laomedon, was a shep- 
herd;]; Antiphus, the son of Priam, kepi sheep 
in the vallies of Ida,§ and jEneas liimself aban- 
doned his herds on the same mountain at the sight 
of Achilles.]] 

These are some instances in striking particulgn 
of the similarity, or rather the identity, of 
manners of the Iliad and of the early age 
Asia; but, beside these, there are many others as 
remarkable, though perhaps less peculiar, and 
indeed parallehsms of thought and of imagery 
recur in almost every page of the Greek and He- 
brew writer. Jupiter, indignant at the injustice 
and impiety of men, has poiu:ed a deluge of waters 
on the earth,T[ and fixed the rainbow in the cloud 
to be a sign to mortals.** To sacrifice with un- 
washed hands is unlawful ;tt manslaughter is re- 
deemable by exile and a fine;JJ and in compuliui 
time the third or any future day is always red 
oned inclusively.^^ A new-born child is said lu 



i.l6. 



Ian 1 



i r. vi. 965. with EioduB, i 
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fall between the feet of its mother ;* Hector sa- 
crificed to Jupiter on the summit of Ida ;f stoning 
seems to have been the Trojan pumshment for 
adultery; J oxen are used to tread out corn;§ 
female captives are selected as tjie peculiar prizes 
of the generals and chiefs ;|| and to lie without 
burial was the last and worst aggravation of de- 
feat and death.1[ Instances of this sort might be 
multiplied to any extent, but the student will find 
it a pleasing and useful task to discover them for 
himself; and these will amply suflSice to demon- 
strate the existence of that correspondence of 
spirit and manners between the Homeric and the 
early ages of the Bible history to which I have 
adverted. It is real and important; it affords a 
standard of the feelings with which we ought to 
read the Iliad, if we mean to read it as it deserves, 
and it explains and sets in the true point of view 
numberless passages, which the ignorance or fri- 
volity of after-times has charged with obscurity, 
meanness, or error. The Old Testament and the 
Iliad reflect light mutually, each on the other; 
and both in respect of poetry and of morals,** it 

* T'. xix. 110.^— ^Deuteronomy, zzviii. 57. 

t X'. xxiL 170* Deuteronomy, xii. 2. 

t r' iii. 57. John, viii. 5. 

§ T'. XX. 495. ^Deuteronomy, xxv. 4» 

llA'.Llia Judges, V. 30, 

t A', i. 4. Deuteronomy, xxviii. 26. 

** *^ The whole ofHomer's poetiy is a praise of Tirtue ; mi 
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may with great truth be said, that he who has d 
longest studied, and the most deeply imbibed, | 
spmi of the Hebrew Bible, will the best i 
stand, and the most lastingly appreciate, the 4 
of Troy divine. 

In the Mythology also of the Iliad, purely ■ 
gan as it is, we discover one important lruthi| 
consciously involved, which was almost entii 
lost from view amidst the nearly equal scepti(d 
and credulity of subsequent ages, Zeus or | 
pitcr is omnipotent Ko distinct empire is | 
signed to Fate or Fortune ; the Will of the Fa) 
of Gods and Men is absolute and uncontrollal 
This is the true character of the Homeric Deilj', 
and it is very necessary that the student of Greek 
literature should bear it constantly in mind. The 
ghmpses of preceding dynasties on Olympus, and 
the intimations of a coming destruction to that of 
Jupiter, both of which arc given in ^schylus,* 
as also that dark and vindictive Destiny which in 
various degrees overshadows the plots of the 
three Tragic Poets, form no part of, though the 
first is not unknown to, the popular system of 
mythology to be found in the Iliad. The word 
Tu'xi or Fortune does not occur once in the v 
poem, and in those passages in which the phi 

thing in him teninta thin paint,eiceptlhat whidiismereljaa 
SuDus uDd far oriuiucnt." Basil. Ciei. in Fabric. lib. il. c 
• Prom. Vinct. 961. Agsm- 163. 
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piMtptt xpuTtid^itip fuf^6f — Ttirpttfciuf eClrf^, &C. ar6 

foundy these mean no more than the fate or issue 
decreed by Jupiter to individuals and things, and 
have no reference, as the application of the same 
terms in after ages by Greeks and Romans would 
lead us to suppose at first, to a Predestination in- 
dependent of his Will. A strong instance to 
illustrate this position is the passage* where Ju- 
piter laments to Juno the approaching death of 
Sarpedon. " Alas me!" says he, " since it is 
fated (mo7/»«) that Sarpedon, dearest to me of 
men, should be slain by Patroclus the son of Me- 
nceteus! Indeed, my heart is divided within me 
while I ruminate it in my mind, whether having 
snatched him up from out of the lamentable battle, 
I shall not at once place him alive in the fertile 
land of his own Lycia, or whether I shall now 
destroy him by the hands of the son of Menoe- 
teus!" To which Juno answers — "Dost thou 
mean to rescue from death a mortal man, long 
since destined by fate {TtuXett TtTfUfJuh^^ aitr^l 
You may do it — ^but we the rest of the Gods do 
not sanction it." Here it is clear from both 
speakers, that although Sarpedon is said to be 
fated to die, Jupiter might still, if he pleased, save 
himr and place him entirely out of the reach of 
any such event, and further, in the alternative, 

» n'. xvi. 434. 
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that Jupiter himself would destroy him by thfcl 
hands of another. — 

Thus all is referred to the will and power of Ju- 
piter; and in like manner the oracidar response 
which Eustalhius quotes from jElianf expressly 
identified tAilfo. with the ii«( /SitAii or Will ^ 
Jupiter ; — 

No mortal man can shun that fate on earth 
Which Father Jove assigned him at liis birth. 

Yet it must bo observed that although 
supremacy of ihe Jupiter of the Hind is uninciiRit^l 
bered by any overriding Fate, it comes far sliori 
of the true conception of Almighty power. It is 
intimated by AchiliesJ that Jupiter npon one oc- 
casion had owed his liberty to the assistance ■ ' 
Briareus, although the Deity himself asserts^ hi 
own omnipotence with sufficient confidence, ana 
defies|| all opposition, even if strengthened by tim 
force of the then subdued and exiled Titans. 
There is in short, as might be expected, much 
imperfection in this representation of Jupiter; but 
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'AaexEctly similar scone, innlmostUiera 

the oocaalcHi of Hector's death, X'. xiii. 168. 

tU. Z'. vi.487. tA'. 
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the characteristic point to be remembered is, that 
he is the active and ruling Power of the popular 
mythology, and though Uable to opposition and 
even to violence, essentially autocratic and inde- 
pendent of any recognized and permanent supe- 
rior. 

It is said by Herodotus* that the Greek The- 
ogony was the invention of Homer and Hesiod ; 
perhaps however it is more probable that they 
adopted a received mythology, though they may 
have enlarged and adorned it as their fancy or 
their convenience suggested. It came originally 
from the East through the channels of Egypt 
and Phcenicia, the mothers of science and of su- 
perstition, and was constructed on the obvious 
principle of separating the attributes of the Su- 
preme Being, and assigning to each a name and a 
personal divinity. Such a system of course ad- 
mitted infinite development and endless variety, 
and an imagination less vivid than that shown in 
the lUad would be sufficient not only to embody 
the abstract quaUties of the Creator and Governor 
of the world in all their kinds and degrees, but 
also to beathe a living heart into the bosom of 
inanimate Nature, and to enshrine a (Jenius in 
the River, in the Forest and on the Hill. In 
doing this the Poet would often tread on the con- 
fijaes of Allegory, and hence it is that many writers 

•Eaterp.S3. 

VoihL— 8 
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of ancient as 'well as modern times have supposed 
the whole supernatural machinery of the Iliad to 
be primarily and purposely figurative, and to have 
had no more a real existence in the intention of 
the Poet than the Una and the Duessa of our 
own Spencer. But this supposition, taken gene- 
rally, is as inconsistent with a popular belief in 
the actual being of the divinities introduced, as it 
is foreign to that graphic spirit which is a charac- 
teristic of the Poem. There is a body and a 
color, a locaUty and a motion, a separation and a 
conflict in the divinities of Homer that demands a 
temporary faith in their personal agencies; and 
there are passages which cannot bear an allego- 
rical interpretation, and which have no meaning 
except the obvious one, of expressing the emo- 
tions of a sentient and corporeal nature.* This 
is indeed now generally admitted; but on the 
other hand it is not so commonly seen that in 
some instances the representation is allegorical, 
and that the person and the attribute are con- 
founded together. The celebrated description of 
Arrcci-f Prayers, and of ""attj. Strife or Offence, 

flriflw.— Schol. ad IL N' xiii. 521. 

" In the Poet (Homer) the G^ods arc conceived corporeally, tnd 
appear in human form, differing from man in their immcnialit/ 
alone, and subject to the same passions.*' 

1 1'. ix. 491. 



and- the mention* of Sleep and Death as twins, 
are surely mere allegories-r-a personification very 
different in kind from the ordinary presentment 
of Pallas and Mars. When the Gods fight,t and 
Neptune j^ opposed to Apollo, Minerva to Mars, 
Juno to Diana, and Vulcan to Scamander, the 
respective attributes are clearly put forward in 
an unusual manner; and when J at length Vulcan 
is sent to repress Scamander, anid the waters boil 
in the midst of the hostile flames, the mythology 
is reduced to its first elements, and we see plainly 
the natural conflict of the River and the Fire. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may perhaps con- 
sider a continued allegorical interpretation of the 
supernatural machinery of the Iliad as unreason- 
able; but we may admit that in particular instances 
certain characteristic qualities seem to be simply 
personified for the purposes of poetry.§ 

With regard to the plan and texture of the 
Poem itself, an exquisiteness of artifice has been 
discovered by many critics, of which it is possible 
that the Poet himself never dreamed. Indeed in 
an age in which the only, or at least the most 
ordinary, mode of publication was by reciting or 

*nf.xvi.672. tr.M.67. 

t «^ zxk 342^--365. 

§ Whotim Homer himself maiRfi that tiieae paflaages should be. 
undeirstood allegoucoUy is aoothec questioHf lAxd Bbcoh thinks, 
not, and indeed that the hevoiio and dramatic Action is the first. 
meaigngt cannot be doubted. 
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chanting to a lyre at feasts and sacrifices, it 
difficult to conceive an adequate motive for the 
Miostrei-Bard's constructing a poem of 15,0W 
lines with such a minute care for a beginning, a 
middle and an end, as is said to be a^arent in 
the Iliad. More than what is contained in one of 
the modern books of the Poem is not likely to 
have been recited at one time or place; and all 
this foresight and retrospect would certainly have 
been lost upon those who might only hear 
twenty-fourth part, and would rarely or nei 
hear a half, of the Iliad itself. The division 
the Poem into books corresponding with the 
ters of the Greek alphabet was probably, as [ 
have mentioned before, the work of Aristarchus* 



I^ 



* Seneca anys thai Appioti, a granimitriiiu of tlio age of Cali- 
gula, maintained that Homer himself made this diviaion, and in 
proof of it relied upon the first word of the Ihad MSiir ; the first 
two letterBofwIiicbi^iiiBiguify 48, the number of the books oftlie 
Hind and OdjBge;. He adds, " Taliu sdat oportet, qui raulla vull 
acire." — Ep. 88. But ths conunon opinion is the other nay.^- 
Iltfiiftili' tKHTifa. aritiirii lit oiii ifiSfiit T^r irTti;^»v- ii;^ Ctri t(j 
st^Tdti arbixraaf dA-A^ V'Bi Twt 'Vfpf 'Apiff^Ap^ty. Each poem ia divid- 
ed into booha sgreeing in nnmber with the letters of the alphabet : 
this WBB not done by the Poet himself, but by AriatnrchuBand his 
•chool. Plut. Vit. Horn. _ 

" The IQad is one continuous body throughout ; but the Gm 
lUarions who had the chnrgo of putting il togetlier under tl 
dote, aa it is said of Pisistratus the Athenian, and who 
and acronged it aa thoy thoug-lit beat, (the chief of which Gran 
riana was AjiatnrchuB, and after him Zenodotua,) seeing the g. 
length of, and difficulty of getting Ihrougb, the poem, and fi 
the disgiiEl probably couaeqaent tliereon, cut it up into manypi 
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himsdf, or of the AlexandriaD critics of fai$ sebool, 
and a very slight attention will convince the stu-' 
dent, that this arrangement hasin several instances 
been effected in as arbitrary a manner as is the 
case with the distribution into chapters and 
verses of the books of the Old and New Testa* 
ment. Yet the systematic air which this divi^ 
sion imparts contributes in no small degree to 
strengthen an opinion which has such great names 
for its patrons. When we are told that Aristotle 
deduces his rules for the Epic Poem from the 
Iliad, and proposes it as an exemplar of them, 
the exercise of private judgment appears to be 
suspended; yet notwithstanding what has been 
written to this purpose from the time of that 
great critic to that of Mr. Granville Penn,* it 
may perhaps be doubted whether any unbiassed 
person would ever think, from a serious but con- 
tinuous perusal of the poem itself, of insisting on 
Symmetry or an artificial connection of parts as a 
distinguishing characteristic of itf 

These sections they did not choose to name first, second, third 
book, ^c. as Quintus Smyrnsus has done in his Post-Iliacs ; but 
as the poem was sufficient for many sections, they thought it would 
be something fine and solemn to name them by the twenty-feur 
letters of human speech/* Eustath. in Fabric, lib. ii. c. 2. s. 9. 

The anachronism as to Aristarchus and Zenodotus is obvious. 

* Primary Argument of the IlifiwJ. 

t A curious incongruity, often remarked before, is worth notic- 
ing here. FyleBmenes, chief of the Paphlagonians, is killed by Me- 
nelaus and Antilochus, £'. v. 576-7. At N'. xiii. 6^0-8, however, 

8* 



The Anger of Achilles seems to be propose 
by the Poet himself as the subject of his Poemsl 
but then, it is aaid,» all that follows after the J 
conciliation with Agamemnon would appear to b 
an excess or appendix, like the fifth act of t 
Merchant of Venice, or of Henry the Eighth ; ant 
it has therefore been argued, that the Aiit fitotm 
or Will of Jupiter in working the dei 
burial of Hector, by the instrumentality of Achitfl 
les, as an immediate preKminary to the destructiof 
of Troy, is the true subject laid down by Horn 
and intended by Aristotle. According to whici 
theory the procemium of the poem is read in tl 

Horpolion, sod of Pylg^meoea, is killed by Merianos, and then 
PylBcoetiPB, inprapria ftraona. and ailing nothing mBterial, ac 
panica tJie body of his lion to Troy, luid sbeds tenTB of 
his loee :— 

/itrX H s-ijl Ta.Th^ nil, imfua \iifiar- 
III Uie K'.x. Diomed ajid Ulysses meet a man in thp d 
t)iey stop and qiuntion. The mnn's nume is npvoi mi 
the conversation ; yet at v. 447 DJomed all at once ci 
liii right neme : — 

Mi ti fill ^ligii 71, ai>,ui, i/^/H/^hK Biif,^. 

Thinli not, O Dolon, Ihou const now escape. 
In the 2. ^(viii. 193, Achilles eaya dial tho arnioiir of : 
chieiUins will anithim, excepting tho shield of Ajojc. Haw w 
then lliat the aimour of AchilloB fitted PaUoelus 7 It would a 
B canaaqucnce lliat the arnioiicorPatioclus in return might h 
fitted Achilles, although to be sure it ia posaible IhattheBtmS 
Peleua may have reasoned with respocl U> his armour 
Iroolua as the Calender at Ware did touching hia on 
John Gilpin'^ head :-^ 

" My licad ia twice aa big ae yours. 
It therefore nesda mint fit." 
" Primiry Argument, &o. 
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following manner: ^^Sing» O Goddess, the de- 
structive resentment of Aqhilles the son of Peleus, 
which caused infinite sorrows to the Greeks, and 
sent many illustrious souls of Heroes to Hades, 
and made their bodies a prey to dogs and all 
kinds of birds; and the Will of Jupiter was ac- 
complishing itself from the time rvhen the son of 
Atreus, King of Men, and the noble Achilles first 
separated after having quarrelled."* Now al- 
though this were the true interpretation of the 
passage, (than which, however, any thing more 
harsh or foreign to the obvious construction can- 
not be conceived,) the subject of the Song should 
certainly seem naturally to be that which the 
Muse is invoked to sing — the destructive resent- 
ment of Achilles : — 

Mv9i9 k$th, Oeci, IltiXfiicih» ^Axt^V«9 

Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly Goddess sing. — Pope. 
The Will of Jupiter may have been involved in, 
and accomplished by, the existence and efiects of 
this Resentment, as by any other of (j^e primary 
occurrences of the war ; but surely this eventual 
accomplishment of Fate never presents itself as 
the immediate subject of this Poem. Indeed the 
theory in question takes the last two lines and 
a half of the prooemium out of the invocation alto- 

* A\ 1 1-7. t A', i. 1-2. 




gether, and makes them a mere assertion of 
Poet's own; and if this assertion is to be 
stood as in fact forming and declaring the subj 
of the Iliad, it is really a singular instance of 
lution and obscurity in our introduction to a writer, 
one of whose chief characteristics has been alway 
thought to be that he speaks liis inind in the sim- 
plest and most direct manner possible. 

The Anger of Achilles, that is to say, 
Quarrel between him and Agamemnon, will 1b| 
timately include the act of Reconciliation between 
them also, and all the immediate consequences of 
that Reconciliation. For the whole importance 
of the Quarrel, that wltich could alone make it lii 
to be a subject or part of a subject, consisted in 
the disastrous national results from it : it was 
therefore no more than right (poetically right ns 
sustaining the importance) to show that the Quar- 
rel had caused the evils by showing that the Ru- 
concilialion cured Uiem. Williout this consider^i- 
tion the Anger of Achilles, merely as such, wouliJ 
have been a bad, because an unworthy, subjecLj 
the Poem. • 

It may indeed be well doubted whether 
alleged difficulty is not entirely the Critics' 
creation, — whether the presumption of a nece! 
for a pre-arranged Plan, exactly commeosi 
-with the extent of the Poem, is not founded 
a misconception of the liistory and character 
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early heroic Poetry. Such a presumption seems 
in fact deduced from an analogy with the artificial 
contexture of the Drama in its finished state ; al- 
though even in that case the difierence between 
the Persians of ^schylus and the first CEdipus 
of Sophocles is as great as between the Iliad and 
.the Jerusalem Delivered. In the first essays of 
national poetry impassioned and varied narration 
is the paramount requisite ; there must be Passion 
to excite Sjonpathy, Variety to prevent Disgust, 
and Narration or a Story to sustain the Atten- 
tion ; but the intricacy, the dove-tailing, the coun- 
terpoint of the Drama and of modern Epics would 
be useless, because never presented, except in 
fragments, to the mind of the audience. A cer- 
tain consistency of Character is necessary to cre- 
ate a complete conception of it, and of Story to 
induce a sense of probability; but perhaps to 
seek for more than this would be to forget the 
constitution of society and the peculiar spirit of 
Heroic Poetry in the infancy of a* nation. It may 
seem, therefore, that the Resentment of Achilles ^ 
and his Return to the War are more properly the 
connecting link or running thread, than the spe- 
cific subject of the Iliad — ^the centre round which 
the orb of the song moves, but not the circumfer- 
ence which bounds it — the point of departure and 
the object of frequent retrospect; but that one 
half of the Poem would have been as noble and 
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consistent in itself, if Achilles had 
Fhthia, or never quarrelled with AgamemtiOB. 
The single combats of Menelaus and Paris, ol' 
Hector and Ajas ; the 'AfmtUi or Days of Dio- 
med, of Agamotnnon, of Ulysses, of Idomeneus. 
of Meneiaus; the funeral games of Patroclus, arnl 
the restitution and burial of the body of Hector, 
are all of them splendid minstrelsies, generally 
complete in themselves, yet having an obvious 
connection as still telling the same great ti 
Troy, If tiie divine Genius wliich ended 1 
immortal rhapsodies with the lamentation of f 
men over the lifeless Hector, had gone on t 
told the fall of Achilles himself, the mortal conflict 
round his body, the capture and the flames of 
Ilion, the blood of Priam and the shrieks of Cas- 
sandra — still those added rhapsodies would have 
been an Iliad — and still, in a vague way, they 
might be said to have had the same general theme 
in the fated accomplishment of the Will of Jupi- 
ter. That fixed economy of the Epic Poem, with 
■which we are so familiar, and which may at first 
seem to us essential to it, does not appear really 
to exist in the Iliad ; the critical subdivisions or 
stages are determined in it by critical fancy alone ; 
the technical Episode has no place in it. Froru 
the first to tlie last line of the Poem the whole is 
■nanratio directa, a straight and onward tale ; and 
the ^oches of Nestor and Phcenix, and the 
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description of the Shield of Achilles, are not pa- 
rentheses, a« they have been commonly called, 
but parts and acts of the Story itself. They 
have, it is true, their own beauty or their own 
usefulness; they charm or they instruct, and 
either object was sufficient for the desires and the 
mannas of the people for whom they were com- 
posea?^ 

The Poem of the Cid* is the most ancient mo- 
nument of Castilian Poetry. We possess at the 
present day 4000 Unes of it only, though it seems 
certain from its abrupt commencement that much 
must have been lost. Amongst the most eminent 
Spanish scholars there is but one opinion, that 
this is one of the noblest efforts of the Muse of 
Castile — ^the nearest approach ever made in the 
language of that country to the truth, the rapidity, 
the variety of the Iliad. Inferior, as it is, in style 
and in moral dignity, no man of sensibility can 
read it without feeling the Homeric touch upon 
his heart. Nevertheless it is Une after line mere 
history or chronicle; the story is told as it took 
place; the action is as diversified as the action of 
real life must be; no time or place occurs for 
episodical retrospect or prediction. It is a run- 
ning Song of the Cid's adventures. No one 
thinks of proving that the capture of Valencia, or 
the disgrace and chastisement of the injurious 

* Sanchez, VoL I. 
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Counis of Carrion, are the subject of the Pot 
it is soon felt that such criticism would be ( 
place, and that the subject of the Poem and the 
object of the Poet were one and ihe same — an 
affectionate record of- the various fortunes, the 
valorous heart, aad the mighty arm of Don Ro- 
drigo de Bivar. 

A transcendant power of Imagination wid an 
Uncommon splendor of Language distinguish the 
Hiad, but do not render it different, from all other 
early national or heroic poetry, which is of a sim- 
ple and natural composition, and partakes stongly 
of the character of historical narration ; and he 
who will read this great poem without prejudice 
and without comment cannot fail to perceive lliat 
its frame is essentially unlike that of the ^Eneid 
or the Jerusalem Delivered ; that the rules and 
the plan before mentioned are inconsistent with 
the meaning of the poet ; that his art is not the 
technical dexterity of the Critics, but the result 
of natural order ; his sjTnmetry a pervading pas- 
sion, and not an elaborate collocation of parts. 
In fact the simplest conception of the plan of the 
Iliad is at the same time the most noble and tho 
most accurate.* 

' Blaothlnus conbnukd that by Jupiter in tlie Iliad ia 
Arabia witii Egypt, by JunoSjria,hy Neptune Cai-ia and by A 
Assyriiior Babylon. Gcrardus Crffisius, in bis UomcruB Heb| 
NvcBiBtoriaHebrcEoruiniib Hamcro,mBiDtainedUuitthehiaU 
Uk iBfoelitcB lilllbeir cotnplele mbJugiitiDa orJodieau pliijn)| 
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But after all, the characteristic merit of the 
poetry of the Iliad is the important and interesting 
subject for consideration ; and as to this, there is 
a vagueness in the general language of scholars 
which may perhaps be traced to the influence of 
the showy treatise of Longinus. From that has 
come the indiscriminate and often absurd use of 
the terms Sublime and Sublimity, by which a 
reaJly appropriate criticism is almost rendered 
impossible. Where things are difierent, names 
should be difierent also. Poetical Sublimity 
seems specifically to consist in an expression of 
the Vast, the Obscure or the Terrible-, of this 
the Apocalypse, the fearful vision of Eliphaz the 
Temanite,* and the 18th Psalm, v. 7 — 17, are 

rated in the two poems ; that the Odyssey was written first, and em- 
braces the time from the departure of Lot out of Sodom to the 
death of Moses, and that in the Iliad is contained the destruction 
of Jericho, together with the wars, of Joshua and the conquest of 
Canaan. Fabric, lib. ii. c. 6. s. 2. 

Jacobns Hugo was of opinion that Homer under divine influence 
prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem under that of Troy ; the 
life, miracles and passion of our Saviour, and the history of the 
Church under the Emperors in the Iliad. He thinks Homer se. 
cretly meant the Dutch by the Harpies, John Calvin by Euenis, 
Martin Luther by Antinous and Lades, and the Lutherans gene- 
rally by the Lotophagi. Fabric, lib. ii. c. 6. s. 15. 

The Mxmk, in the Gresta Romanorum, says, ** My beloved, Paris 
xepresents the Devil, Helen the human soul or all mankind. Troy 
M Hell ; Ulysses is Christ, and Achilles the Holy Ghost/* 

Lib. ii. 310. Swajj's Tr. 

T«lia fldat oportet que multa vult scire. 

* Job, iv. 13. 

Vol. L— 9 




grand examplee in each kind. But every splen- 
did burst of the Imagination is not sublime in thi* 
sense ; it may be noble or pathetic ; it may be 
beautifu], or it may be simply delightful. Unlesi 
we thus distinguish, we shall find ourselves calling 
by the same name things unlike or even opposit*- 
to each other, and a vivid apprehension of the 
character of works of the Intellect will be imprac- 
ticable. There arc indeed very few long poems 
in which Sublimity ia so predominant as to be 
characteristic; and it may be added, with greal 
truth, that the most sublime productions of the 
human genius are not the most pFeasing ; for no- 
tliing will permanently captivate the heart of mar 
which is above the sphere of his affections, antt 
beyond the reach of his senses, and no poet wii 
, ever universally loved who did not oft, Antain- 
like, renew his flagging strength by gentle restin 
on the bosom of his mother Earth. Homer I 
Shakspeare compared with Milton are illustratS 
of this truth. Homer was universally popi 
wherever Greek was spoken; Shakspeare I 
now wherever English is known. Zoilus i 
monster and a by-word, and no one would tl 
it worth while to reason wilh an Englishman 1 
should profess not to like Shakspeare. 
of the admirers of tlie Paradise Lost, what is llie 
proportion of those who receive pleasure froni i 
or have even read that divine poem through ' 
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The truth is, that there are not many pa^tsag^^^. i|i 
tha Iliad which can be properly called ^ujbli^ijp : 
the grandest of those few beyond comparison ifi 
the description of the universal horror and tumult 
attending on the Battle of the Gods ;* whilst th0 
real characteristics of the Poem are Truth, Good 
Sense, Rapidity and Variety, bodied forth into 
shape by a vivid Imagination, and borne on the 
inusical wings of an inimitable Versification. It 
is the rare union and the harmonious operation of 
these inestimable qualities which make one of the 
longest poems known the most delightful and the 
xnost instructive; for who that has read the Iliad 
in youth, in manhood, or in old age, will deny it 
to be the Muses' purest and sweetest stream — 
ond while foaming in fury, at another sleeping in 
sunshine, and again running a steady and a cheer- 
ful course — here gliding between bare and even 
banks, there over-arched by forest trees, or islanded 
with flowers which lie, like the water-lilies, on the 
bosom of the current ? Where has an earthly 
Muse ever spoken such words of fire, or when has 
Verse ever rolled on in such unbroken and resist- 
less power as in those two wonderful rhapsodies 
in which H<ector bursts through the gates of the 
Greek fortifications,! and at last fights his way 
to the stern of Ajax' shiptj Where is there a 
pathos so deep and tender as in the interview 

♦t; xk, 47—66, tM', xii, < 0'^zv^ 
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between Hector and Andromache,* 
lamentations of Andromache and Helen over the 
corpse of the departed hero?f Where is there a 
picture so vivid and real as that of Achilles strug- 
gling in the surges of Scamander,J or a pause of 
such profound calm as while we listen to the 
speeches by night in the tent of Pelides,^ or gaze, 
one by one, on the marvels of his Vulcanian shield.|| 
In the old work entitled the " Contest of Homer 
and Hesiod," the story is, that the two poets were 
ordered, as a finishing trial of merit, to recite the 
most beautiful passage that each had, in his own 
opinion, composed, and that Homer selected the 
following lines, which, though not perhaps the 
grandest in point of imagination, are amongst the 
most spirited and lifesome in the Hiad. They are 
to be found in two separate parts of the Poem, 
but they run together very welL 

Rap Tifiai , af ouV at ■» ' Afr:( itt raiTa fiiriXtiii 

xfitfitTsf Tf ant Tf xaj "E»ro;{c ^7oi tfiifaii, 
^J«Jitir(5 ^oju JoufJ, a-aicBi B-KKIi ^giSiPvvftiQi . 

i}/aZer J"' 'iTraxift-ci KojuSti, Ait^T^cTrf i^BAofn 

suyj ^qmAkii'd, nafoiur ctTg ?LitfiT»fitt«tit, 
jaiv, 125— im. 
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* Fix'd at his post was each bold Ajax found. 
With well-rang'd squadrons strongly circled round ; 
So close their order, so disposed their fight, 
As Pallas' self might view \vith fix'd delight ; 
Or had the God of War inclined his eyes, 
The God of War had own'd a just suiprise. 
A chosen Phalanx, firm, resolv'd as Fate, 
Descending Hector and his battle wait. 
An iron scene gleams dreadful o'er the fields. 
Armour in armour lock'd, and shields in shields ; 
Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
The floating plumes unnumber'd wave above — 

tP tH" tP ^re* ^Pf 

All dreadfiil glow'd the iron face of War, 

Bristled with upright spears, that flock'd afar ; 

Dire was the gleam of breastplates, helms and shields. 

And polish'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields : 

Tremendous scene ! that general horror gave. 

But touch'd with joy the bosoms of the brave." — Pope.f 

But I have little hesitation in pointing out another 

passage as unquestionably the most vigorous effort 

of the Imagination of Homer, in the peculiar sense 

of that term to which I have adverted in the Ge- " 

« N'. xiii. 339-44. 

1 1 am very sensible of the inadequacy and incorrectness of this, 
and of many other of the translations contained in this work. I 
insert it for want of a better. Mr. Sotheby, whose rich and beau- 
tifnl translation of the Oberon is known to every one, has publish- 
•d tome tpecimeiui of a new translation of the Iliad, more fiiitiifm 
ttel PQpe*8| and more harmimMws than Cowper's. 

9* 
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neral Introduction. According to Eustathiua, the 
ancient Critics marked these verses with an aste- 
risk, to denote their transcendanl beauty. They 
describe Minerva arming herself for the battle. 
Airiif 'Aiiiiitiii, ntufv Ajot Aiyiijcttt, 

riix""" '4 tra'Aefcev iaf^ir/riTt SaKfuinTa. 
i,H^\ y iif' aJ^slrir paAfT* Ai-yi^a SuTratitro 
iiin>,Vf TtfJ i^ci iratrti 4>oj3i!f iirTi^aiiirf 
h J" "Eflf, f'l J" 'AAk» I. ^£ Kfuo'fs-™ 'l«x«- 
ii Si TI rofyiiv Ki^xhi J'eiioTs iriPiw^iev, 

)(^«T( S'' !!!■' «/4((l('ifs(Asl XHe'jJF SjTl TiTfltif |«AW«I, 

(SfiSii, fw'ya. sTi|3«gor, la Safvuifi rri^^iti iLii^St\ 
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On tbe adamantine Hoor of his abode 
Let fall, profuse, her variegated robe. 
Labor of her own bands. She first put on 
The corslet of the cloud-assembler God ; 
Then arm'd her shoulder with the dreadhd shield.fl 
' E', r. 73W4. 
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Hie shaggy iBgis, border'd thick around 

With terror; — ^there was Discord, Prowess there. 

There hot Pursuit, and there the feature grim 

Of Gorgon, dire Deformity, a sign 

Ofl borne portentous on the arm of Jove. 

Her golden helm,whose concave had sufficed 

The legions of a hundred cities, rough 

With warlike ornament superb, she fix'd 

On her immortal head. Thus arm'd, she rose 

Into the flaming chariot, and her spear 

Seiz'd ponderous, huge, with which the Goddess sprung 

From an Almighty Father levels ranks 

Of Heroes, against whom her anger bums. 

Juno with lifted lash urged quick the steeds ; 

At her approach, spontaneous roared the wide 

Unfolding gates of Heaven — ^the heavenly gates 

Kept by the watchful Hours, to whom the charge 

Of the Olympian summit appertains. 

And of the boundless ether back to roll. 

And to replace the cloudy barrier dense. 

Spurred through the portal flew the rapid steeds : 

Apart from all, and seated on the point 

Superior of the cloven mount they found 

The Thunderer." Cowper. 

As an instance of the perfection of energetic bre- 
vity, the announcement by Antilochus to AchiUes 
of the death and despoiling of Patroclus has been 
pointed out by Quinctilian and many other critics. 

" Patroclus is no more. The Grecians fight 
For his bare corse, and Hector hath his arms."— Coirp. 
» X. xviii. 20-1. 
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By a close eludy of Life end a by Irue and 

natural mode of expressing every thing, Homer 
was enabled to venture upon the most peculiar 
and difficult siUiationa, and to extricate himaelf 
from them with the completest success. The 
whole scene between Acliilles and Priam, when 
the latter comes to the Greek camp for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the body of Heclor, is at once 
the most profoundly skilful, and yet the simplest 
and most affecting, passage in the Iliad. Quinc- 
tilian has noticed the following speech of Priam; 
but it, as well as the lines immediately subseqii»it, 
defy all translation. There is that about the 
Greek which has no name, but which is of so fine 
and ethereal a subtihy that it can only be fell in 
the original, and is lost in an attempt to transfuse 
it into another language. 

Mrs?*! warjsf c-iTi, Btsii (Vi[(iiiA"Aj;MAtS, 
njAiMu, ara-Ef eyii, sPiaoi' iit'i Vbjms tiiai. 

bT.^' ^th niiu% Vf , W#Et t,6iayrei a%tvm, 
Xii'tii t' II (t^aT, iVi' i' 'ikwttin «fi.XTa rirra 
g^irl^Ki (^iA» cioi aTc Tfiiiilii istrit' 
Kura^ iyn iritiaTiTftc(, tni srmv aixf «f jWai 
Tfiltf c, tijtiti, rat J" ouTiia ifuj,; XiXii^tiu. 
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• 

Av70jMfy«r 9r«(^« e-f7«, ^f^« J^' ux'g^iM ciwtfu* 
«AA* tflJ^eid tffovr} 'A;^!^!?^ tfsvr'oy, r' iXsn^^v, 
fMiicrafM^oi crtfi iFotr^o^' iycf ^^ tTigitferg^of ^if' 

12$ ^uro rat u^ct ^etr^o^ v^ tftt^69 »^rt y^cf, 
uvTic^ 'A;CiAAf«5 xXebltf ««» ?r«Tgf', tfAAore J"' «8^« 

*^ Think, O Achilles, semblance of the Gods ! 
On thy own father, full of days like me, 
And trembling on the gloomy verge of Hfe. 
Some neighbour Chief, it may be, even now 
Oppresses him, and there is none at hand, 
No friend to succour him in his distress. 
Yet, doubtless, hearing that Achilles Uves, 
He still rejoices, hoping, day by day. 
That one day he shall see the face again 
Of his own son from distant Troy retum'd. 
But me no comfort cheers, whose bravest saoSy 
So late the flower of Ilium, all are slain. 
When Greece came hither, I had fifty sons ; 
Nineteen were children of one bed, the rest 
Bom of my concubines. A num'rous house ! 
But fiery Mars hath thinn'd it. One I had, 
One, more than all my sons the strength of Troy, 

* il\ xxiv. 48e-^12. 



Whom atauding for hb country Ihou hast 
Hector. Hia body to redeeoi I come 
Into Achaia'e fleet, bringing, myseli^ 
Ransom inestimable to thy teut. 
Rev'rence the Gods, Achillea! recollect 
Thy lather ; for his sake compassion show 
To me more pitiable still, who draw 
Home to my lips (humiliation yet 
Unseen on earth) his hand who slew my sea 



80 saying, ho wakea'd in hia soul regret 
Of his own aire ; softly he placed his hand 
On Priam's hand, and push'd him gently awajr. 
Remembrance melted both. Rolling before 
Achilles' feet, Priam his son deplored, 
Wide-slaught'ring Hector, and Achilles wept 
By turns lua father, and hy tuma his friend 
Patroclus : sounds of sorrow fill'd Ihe tent." 

As to (he Characters of the Iliad, they are | 
mirable for their variety and distinctness; | 
indeed worked up in the detail, or to the fi^jj 
velopement, of modern Tragedy, but traced 1 
few bold and shaping lines in the manner i 
agreeable to the spirit of heroic poetry, InJ 
Drama, the Poet studiously introduces Contrai 
in heroic poetry Distinctness is all that is waul 
and as much as would be pleasing. The I 
poet does not so much set out his pcrsonagsg 
actors for exhibition in themselves, 01 
them off one against the other, as for the purj: 
of conducting and animating the Action of 1 
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Po^nA; aikl this n especially true of th^ IIiAd» 
i» which the several heroes Come in and go ofi* 
iloitiething^in the way of the romantic cmnpeers of 
Orlando, without any obvious coni^|Ciion, or, in 
every instance, contributing by what tney say or 
do to the development of the general Story. It 
i<rotdd, indeed, be quite inconsistent with the plan 
©f the Epic poem of subsequent times, to intro- 
duce such a number of warriors so nearly equal 
in personal prowess and success . as those of the 
Biad : Ajax, Diomed, Agamemnon, Hector, Ulys- 
ses, Menelaus, Idomeneus, Sarpedon, iEneas, Me- 
riones, and the rest, would have been an over- 
whelming incumbrance to Virgil or Tasso ; but 
they all move at large in the Iliad, and each finds 
ample room to play the hero in his turn. The 
passion and ferocity of Achilles, the modesty and 
never-failing constancy of Diomed, the animal 
courage of Ajax, the courtliness of Ulysses, the 
generosity, the kindness and the rashness of Hec- 
tor, and the gentlemanly gallantry of Sarpedon, 
are very remarkable. The epithet (juccttfeox^i* 
(half grey-haired) distinguishes Idomeneus, who is 
in other respects the least prominent amongst the 
chiefs, and Phoenix differs from Nestor as an old 
man in private life is different from a veteran 
statesman. But few things are more interesting 
than^ to observe how the same hand that has 



given us the fury and the inconsistency of Achil- 
les, gives us also the consummate elegance and 
tenderness of Helen, She is throughout the Iliail 
a genuine ^Lady, graceful in motion and speech, 
noble in Ser associations, full of remorse for a 
fault, for which higher powers seem responsible, 
yet grateful and affectionate towards those with 
whom that fault had connected her. I have always 
ihought the following speech, in which Helen la- 
ments Hector and hints at her own invidious and 
iinprotected situation in Troy, as almost the 
sweetest passage in the poem. It is wortli the 
being quoted: — 

H fit' i*tl triirif (oT/i 'AAf|«vJ(as Sitii^if, 
'tih yif sE* fiii riS"' iciKts-rti trtf tPTJy, 



''H iji»(ii,{ixt'jaf ^s, Tmig £(, nnifaiii,) 
'AAAi rii rity, iTitTiri !r*fiti^»it.tit(, xarifirKn 
Si) t' ■yax^fao-BiJi, xai rtif i-yvnTti iircirFi- 
To." <ri f Sfiit »A«i'i. xiti ifL' annifst, mx'iltiil Wf- 
Ou y«j Ti'i IMI It aWnr fi) Tfsi'ji lufd'ji 
'Hxiit, aii'^i f /Aer> traiTct ^t fit n^fixarn.* 

Dear Heclor 1 dearer to my heart by far 
Than all my brothers of thy kindred are. 
Though twice ten years have seen me here abide 
Fair Paris' wife, (ah ! had I rather died, 
• n'. judv. 76a 
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Sefare ho lured me from my native laiid, 
Before he brought me to this Dardaii strand !) 
Yet for those twice ten years no single word 
Unkind, brave Hector ! from thy Ups I've heard. 
Nay, if anoflier hath begun to chide, 
I'Brother or sister, or a brother's bride 

bright garments, or if even the Queen, 
Thy father ever showed a fiither's mien ! ) — 
' "1 didst thou check them, still would'st kindness 
teach 
thy sweet carriage and by thy aweet speech ! 
'hee, therefore, and with thee myself I weep, 
'or thee and me I mourn in anguish deep ; • 
ighout wide Troy I see no friendly eye, 
And Trojans shudder if I pass tliem by. 
The way in which all the Homeric characters, 
with perhaps the single exception of Ajax, were, 
debased by the Tragedians will be noticed here- 
after. On the stage they may be Athenians, but 
they are no longer heroes.* 

The Similes of the Iliad form a very peculiar 
feature of its poetry. Of these there are more 
than two hundred, and there is hardly one of that 
number that has not been imitated nearly as many 
times. The Homeric Simile has always a point 
of similitude, but beyond that one point the de- 
grees of resemblance vary ifinitely. Almost each 
simile in the Iliad is a complete picture in itself, 
* IhavcstBlod thcAjii ofSophocleaas the only exception; 
pcthnpa the Agamemnon of .Slschjlua may be added, though it b 
rather par ipiam siinilia. tTlysees Uid Menelaus have been the 
tvorat treated. 
Vot. I.— 10 
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and it is often not easy to catch at a glance I 
middle point upon which it is raised; for although 
many of them are wonderfully minute in their 
correspondence with the circumstances of the ac- 
tion, many more of them take, as it were, a hint 
from the occasion, and the Poet goes on to finish 
the details of the image or group of images, which 
lias been accidentally suggested to him. The 
best taste will be content with this general resem- 
blance, and not labor, except in some striking 
cases, to assort the minor particular, which will 
frequently lead to a quaintncss and an affectation 
utterly foreign to the Homeric genius. To illus- 
trate this, a very picturesque simile may be ad- 
vantageously quoted, the subject of comparison in 
which is simply the incessant hurling of stones 
and other missiles by the Greeks and Trojans at 
each other: — 

Sfunri xiiii-ifiai, «T( t' iifira /ivTicTa Ziiif ^H 

Eitj ^lila A.*ri5»T«, xitf atS'fSj «ietit ifY»- 



ti wforirAa^Bi ifiin 






iti^pU 



\ 'if^f'i- 



^ rf I B^srif wri hiiti iKi 



" As the feathery snows 

Fall frequent on some winl'ry day, when Jove 
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Hath ria'n to shed them on the race of man, 
ft_ And show his arrowy stores ; he liillg the winds, 
^m Then shakes tbem down continaal, cov'ring thick 
E Mountain tops, promontories, flowery meads, 

And cultur'd valleys rich ; the ports and shores 

Receive it also of the hoary Deep, 

But there the waves it bound, while all beside 
_• Xaes whelm'd beneath Jove's fast-descending shower : 
H So thick, from side to side, by Trojans hurl'd 
H. Against the Greeks, and by the Greeks retum'd. 

■ The stony vollies flew." Cowper. 

What a beautiful and exact picture is this of the 
snow falling long and heavily by the sea side on 
a quiet winter day! As for the similitude, that 
consists merely in the frequent snowflakes and 
the frequent reiissiles. There is another simile of 
the same kind, where Agamemnon is described as 
lying awake in anxious meditation; — 

H i tiftTiir,or(?ripTSX''" i'ri>^'"tt ifti^ti, 

■ it rvt.lr' if irriecrTii aiirTotax'^ ^Ay»/i.i/t.tm.* 

UjfAs when the spouse of beauteous Juno darts 
V His frequent fires, designing heavy rain 

Immense, or hail-storm, or Hold-whitening snow, 
Or else wide-throated war calamitous : 
So frequent were the groans by Atreus' son 
Heav'd from his inmost heart," Camper. 

e point of comparison is here also between tho 
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quick succession of the drops of rain or hailstoi 
or snowflakes, and the frequency of the groans of 
the hero. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more exact 
than the following simile. Hector rushes from the 
top of the Grecian wall into the intervening plain, 
till he comes close upon the phalanx of the Aji 
and then stops: — 

. iXo»iTf,x>, if isrS itrfs;. 

'itTi *aTK TTt^Kir.i ■xtreifi.ti x"l'^fP"^ *"?'> 

i'i/-i t' iiai^irtm riTiTai, nrvrisi ii fi' uir' «« 
uAi)- i S^^ anpaXiHii fill ifi.xtS'Hf Stp^' ttt tenrai 
Iro'sTfJai, Ttri 1^' oilri Ki/^iiS'iriii, Iririiitiii "fi 

. And as a round peeco ofa rocke,'!' 
which with a winter's flood 
Is from his top tornc, when a sbowre 

poured from a, buraten cloud 
Hath broke the naturall band it had 

within the rough steepe rocke, 
FUes jumping all adowne the woods, 

resounding everie shocke, 
And on, uncheckt, it headlong lea] 

till in a plaine it stay, 
And then (the' never so impelled,) 

it Btirs not any way : — 
So Hector. — Chapman. 
So the beautiful simile where the woi 

• N', iuiL137. 

t For the convenience of printing, the long aiMpeatic liM 
Chspman is here broken at tbe cgbhui inh 
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lyssea keeps the Trojans at bay till Ajax comes 
to rescue him, is exquisitely picturesque, and yet, 
with the exception of ihe fate of Ulysses, admirably 
accurate : — 

afi<pi ^' if' auTtt 

«^T£ef ifiiS^ forye ^HfiM^^tTAt vxc; ei'TTtit 
•fM^ayoi fUiSSii it ev^iTi S'n^i'i^mvfit 
it lifisi' rKiifa' It! rt >St iyayt S'aifutt 

WlTDf ffoTc; ;llCk TE ^ICTftTUt, ItUTaf JlCTTf C 

«'( /J» tot" i^^' 'OJaru*.* 

Circled with foes — as when a packe 

of bloodie jackals cling 
About a goodly palmed Hart, 

hurt with a hunter's bow ; 
Whose 'scape hia nimble feet hisure, 

whilst his warmo blood doth flow. 
And his light knees have powre to move ; — 

but {maistred by his wounde, 
Embost within a shadie hill,) 

the jackals charge him rounde. 
And teare his flesh — when instantly 

Fortune sends in the powres 
Of some stern Lion — with whose sights 

they flie, and he devours. — 
So they around Ulysises preat. — Chapman, 
It is especially in the sinrjiles of the Iliad that 
Homer discovers that love for, and accurate obser- 
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vation of, the eternal face of Nature, without 
which no great poet ever did or can exist. There 
is not one of these beautiful pieces from which 
a painting might not be taken ; indeed they are 
rather pictures in themselves*. Their fidelity is 
perfect, and the point of view and the coloring 
prove the eye and the hand of a master-genius. 
The following passage is well known, but not so 
well as its beauty and truth deserves ; — 

'iif S' st' 11 aifHTM arrfss ^xtniv i/t^i £[A«>iii 
kt' Bf iirfuriB, iTt r i'a-AtTo liiiit^t *iiif, 

* In a VBiy able and elegant work.t which I hope I ahtUl nol bo 
lliougbl picsumptusua in vontuiiDg la recanunend to the attentive 
pcniaoJ of claHsieal atudents, an opioion csactly contrary to this ie 

intained. " Ipsi etiam Homoro, qunnqiiiun intima ei [mtebanl 
natural penetralia, et omnia, cicli lerrteque spatia vidctnr udus om- 
plccti, tamen artem banc extemoa res dcpin^ndi ab aOectibus el 
inoribus Bejunclns, attt deeBse ferme judico, nut ab eo comtemplui 
haberi."t That tlisre are ciceptionB, (amongst others, a passage 
quoted above,^) and that all antiquity and, as might have been 
added, all modem ages of an opposite mind, is admitted ; bultbe 
BiBlia|i thinks that the art of tlie picturesque was almost onknotm 
bcroretiie Augustan period, and be diBeects manj of tile Homeric 
descriptions with the view of proving this position. 1 know no way 
of arguing upon such a matter j it must be left to the imaginalioo 
of each individual reader ; and for my own part, I think if I pos- 
sessed the manual skill, there is no poet, ancient or modem, to 
whom I sliould have such constant recourse lor aubjecta and 
ultelchea of images in every kind of drawing aa to Homer. "Qdie 
species ac fcrma pugniB, qum aoics, quod remigium, qui molus 
bominum, qui ferarum, non ita eipictus eet,ut qute ipse nan videtit. 
nos ut vidoremua effecerit?" — T^sc. Ditp. lib. v. 39; and me 
Wao^s Eiiay, passim. 

t Pr^Iectiones AcadcraicK. E. Copleston. 

tPnel.Iib.v. ^M'. 
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T« H t' t'iiiTat itrrf<f •yc'/tiii is rt ^j('i« a-oi/t^'i-* 
As when about the silver moon, 
when aire is free from winde 
And stara shine cleare, to whose sweet beams 

high prospects and the browa 
Of all steepe hills and pinnacles 

thrust up tbemselveB for shows, 
And even the lowly vallies joy 
to glitter in their sight ; — 
When the unmeasured firmaincnt 

bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signs in heaven are aeenc, 

that glad the shephcard's heart, — Chapman. 
In comparison with almost all the classic poets 
who followed him, the superiority of Homer in this 
particular is quite surprizing; and it is remarkable 
tliat those who in succeeding ages generally have 
come nearest to him, have, almost without excep- 
tion been the earliest, or amongst the earliest, 
poets of their several countries. Lucretius, Dante, 
and our own famous Chancer — who, in a more 
advanced stage of the metrical development of the 
English language, would have breathed the Ho- 
meric spirit within him more freely — have, each 
of them, painted nature with rival, but original, 
hands. It is this dutiful fellowship with, this 
affectionate worship of, the beautiful forms and 
■monious colorings of nature, that has flung 

5S1. 
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such an uowithemg Ireshness on images ancient 
as the hills and familiar as our own homes ; it is 
this that has dilated the minstrel bard or bards 
of a small and unlettered people into the master- 
poet of all the world; this chieily that has caused 
the tree of elder Greece to take second root in 
soils and under skies not its own, and has sup- 
plied moisture for those golden fruits and those 
springing flowers — fruits, wherein Leth Nepenthe 
— flowers, which are flowers of Amaranth t 

But the Iliad is a storehouse of rude and imper- 
fect Art,* as it is a mirror of consummate Nature. 
'■ The elements of all the arts," says Quinctilian, 
" are found in Homer ;"-|- and, indeed, there is 
hardly a department of human tabor and know- 
ledge which, directly or indirectly, according to 
the measure of the times, is not introduced in the 
Iliad. What is so introduced bespeaks the accu- 
racy of personal knowledge. The geography of 
Greece, as before remarked, and ol' the coasts of 
Asia Minor is exact ; the acquaintance with Egypt 
and Phcenicia obvious; the wind, the waves and 
the foam of the ocean, the motion, the sound and 
the tackle of the ship, are described with the fami- 
liarity and the fondness of a frequent mariner. In 
surgery, in agriculture of many kinds, in architec- 

■Ses Milfbrd'a Historj of Greece, 1 toI., where thlB Eabjecl it 
dJBcuBscd, and the genera! resultB Tcry weliBtatod. 
tLib.Kii.11.21. 
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ture, in fortification, In smiths' and carpenters* 
work, the attainments of the age are technically 
displayed, and yet with that ease and simphcity 
that indicates complete knowledge and long fa- 
miliarity. Homer indeed speaks of these things 
as a poet and a man of the world, showing that 
he knows them all, but is above dwelling or dog- 
matizing on any of them. Hesiod, in the Works 
and Days, really sots about teaching husbandry 
for the use of farmers. But that single and ad- 
mirable poem had a distinct object, and was of a 
species altogether different from the old heroic 
poetry. 

In the early age in which the Iliad was com- 
posed, a poet must necessarily have possessed all 
the knowledge of men and things which was then 
attainable ; for his very vocation consisted in 
pleasing and instructing all classes of society, and 
the natives of various islands or provinces through 
which he wandered. His character was pre- 
emmontly that of a teacher, and no ignorance 
would have been excusable in one of such preten- 
sions and of such advantages. Then there were no 
books from which information could be procured 
at second-hand, and it was this necessity of learn- 
ing every thing practically by seeing and hearing, 
that induced the clearness and force of descrip- 
tion, which in the very highest degree are pecu- 
liar to Homer, but wldch in different proportions 
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chaiActerize the writings of the earlier and ntfl^l 
I popular poets of every nation. I cannot heip once 

more eamestly recottunendiDg the student to no- 
tice and appreciate these qualities, which, more 
than any others, and now as much as ever, pre- 
serve from bad taste and obscure expression — 
L which throw an air of nature and reality around 

^H fiction, remove the obstacles of national customs 

^1 and peculiar manners, and make the poem of an 

^M individual bard acceptable to all mankind. 

^M For Genius of an; kind, or in any age, is a being 

^B of an extremely tender and susceptible nature: 

^m its strength, temper and dimensions depend niQch 

^M on external accident; it may be stiiled in its 

^1 birth, enervated in its nonage, or curtailed of its 

^1 fair proportion by defect of education; it has no 

^M irresistible tendency towards maturity ; it has no 

^M. indefeasible claim upon immortality. Whether 

^M itself shall be consummate, or its creations ever- 

^B lasting, rests upon other causes besides the power 

^1 of its own physical essence. It is not merely a 

^M tree, the fruits of which may be sweet or soot 

^M according to the measure of its cultivation; it u 

H also not unfrequently a flower which dies or 

^M blooms as it is visited with bhght, or fostered by 

H the dews and gales of heaven. Genius, in its 

^M proper and original sense, is the power of creation 

H or invention, as distinguished from discourse or 

^^ reasoning upon admitted premisses: and knam* 
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ledge of every sort, and in every degree, is in its 
nature a proper, and, in a great degree, a neces- 
sary, condition of the complete operation of Ge- 
nius.. But if memoiy, sense and judgment be 
necessary, as they surely are, to the full exercise 
of the powers of Genius, then every thing which 
strengthens, and every thing which impairs, those 
faculties, must certainly, in like proportion, aug- 
ment or diminish the force of invention. 

If this be true of Genius, as directing itself to 
other objects, such as history and philosophy se- 
parately taken, it is, if possible, more true, and 
certainly applies with more obvious clearness, to 
the case of Genius in poetry. For Poetry is the 
convergence, nay the identity, of all other species 
of knowledge ; it creates the Individual to stand 
as the symbol of the Universal, the Finite for the 
Infinite; it has to do not with men, but man; it 
is addressed to the great republican heart of the 
civilized world, and must therefore speak in the 
all-pervading language of essentia! human nature. 
No poet can be a great poet, but as being inclu- 
sively a naturalist and a historian in the Ught as 
well as the hfe of genuine philosophy. All other 
men's worlds are the Poet's chaos. His Imagina- 
tion must be all compact ; that is, all his powers 
of every sort must be concentered into one, before 
hia pen will be able to give to the airy forma 
things unknown 
■ "A local habitation, sad a iuune< 
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His is Umt most wondrous and alchemic power 
which extracts and purifies and compounds the 
material drugs supplied by learning and research, 
and waves over them the wand of its enchant- 
ment, till in the crisis of mental projection, they 
glance out embodied and trans%ured into eternal 
images of Light 

The greatest poets that have ever lived have, 
without exception, been among the wisest men of 
their times. I say wisest, because the word 
learned is often misunderstood; the wisdom of 
the poet may include more or less of book learning, 
as it may happen ; in the present age it must in- 
clude some certainly; but the knowledge of the 
Mind and its powers, of the Passions and their 
sprmgs, the love and study of the beautiful forms 
of the visible creation — ^this it is which can alone 
teach a man to think in sympathy with the great 
body of his fellow creatures, and enable him to 
draw back the veil which different manners and 
various costume have spread over the unchange- 
able essence of humanity. In this sense it is most 
true that Homer and Dante and Milton were 
learned in an extraordinary degree; but, more 
than alt, that Shakspeare was the most learned ' 
man that ever Uved and was not directly inspirej j 
by Heaven. 

On the lip of his subduing tongue 

All kinds of arguments and question deep, 

All replication prompt, and reason strong 
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For his advantage still did wake and sleep, 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep ; 
He had the dialect and different skiU, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 
That he doth in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old. 

But to return to Homer. The Morality of the 
Iliad is Jt subject that deserves particular atten- 
tion. It is not perfect upon Christian principles, 
how should it be so under the circumstances of 
the composition of the poem? Yet, compared 
with that of all the rest of the classical poetry, it 
is of a transcendently noble and generous charac- 
ter. The answer* of Hector to Polydamas, who 
would have dissuaded a further prosecution of 
the Trojan success, has been repeated by many 
of the most devoted patriots the world ever saw. 
We^ who defy augury in these matters, can yet 
add nothing to the nobleness of the sentiment. 
♦' Tell me not," cries the gallant Trojan, " tell me 
not of auguries! Let your birds fly to the East 
or to the West — I care not in this cause: we obey 
the Will of Jupiter, who rules over all, and 

file 6i«F0( ipta-rof dL/utuftcBAi ^^) ^ar^ns" 

The one best omen is our countr3r's cause. 

The virtuous simplicity of the character of Achil- 
les is, as it were, condensed in his famous speech 

* M'. xii. 231. 

Vol. L— 11 
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in the tent,* and may well give us a very exalted 
notion of the Poet's own moral feeling. 

'E/Bpos yap /JLot xum c/aZs *aUao ^XM^tf, 
Of ^ tr%pGf /My KW&u tfi ^^M-ir, axxo A ^d^u. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. — Pape. 

Again — 

'AT^ffld'ou; Wu 00-Tic dfM^ iytiAof xai *x^^P^^ 
Tmv etvTov ^ixiu Kou xMJtrcu* itf xeu iy^ TMr 

'Ek BvfjLou ^ixiov. 

Of all mankind do Atreus' sons alone 
Cherish their wives ? Each good man loves his own 
And keeps with care ; as from my soul was She, 
Slave though she were, loved tenderiy by me. 

It would, indeed, be tedious to enumerate the in- 
stances occurring in every page of that compara- 
tively pure and wise morality which often honora- 
bly distinguishes the heroic or Homeric age from 
that subsequent to it. The very vices are bold 
and open, and seem to lean to the side of virtue ; 
and throughout the poem the lessons on political 
justice and expediency are so sound and so noble, 
that the praise of Horace is only literally true; — 



-quid sit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 



Flanius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit.t 

It must be confessed that there are some pas- 
sages in the Iliad, which a severe law of proportion 

» r. ix. 308. t Epist. I. 2, 3. 
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would curtail or expunge. The speech of Nestor, 
in answer to the pressing questions of Patroclus 
when sent by Achilles to learn the name of a 
wounded individual,* the dialogue between Meri- 
ones and Idomeneus,f much of the speech of 
Agamemnon at the reconciliation,! and of that of 
iEneas to Achilles,§ seem out of place. The 13th 
Rhapsodyll of the exploits of Idomeneus does not 
advance the story, and there is a languor and dis- 
jointedness perceptible through the greater part of 
it. But these and similar imperfections, many of 
whioJi, I doubt not, afe attributable to compilation 
and ignorant criticism, are after all inconsiderable 
in weight or number, and do not sensibly interfere 
with the general impression of propriety and good 
sense which a perusal of the Iliad ever produces. 
Besides, it should be observed that many of these 
passages are beautiful in themselves, and make up 
for their relative want of proportion by their own 
intrinsic worth. 

With regard to the language or dialect of the 
Iliad, it may, perhaps, be useful to say a few 
words to guard the student against the errors and 
confusion which common Lexicons and common 
editions have a tendency to create on this subject. 
There are many excellent schools in which it is 
taught that Homei- made use of all the Greek 

* A', xi. 669. t N'. xiii. 249. X T, xix, 78 

^T'.xx.SOO, II N'. xiii. 
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dialects promiscuously, and out of ihem coined 
new dialect of his own — that one word is Ionic 
tliis, another word Atlic for that, and soon; — 
whereas in fact such positions are as absurd as 
they are groundless. For what should we say of 
an Italian poet seeking bread and fame by reci- 
tation, who should mis Venetian, Neapolitan and 
Maltese in one stanza — or of a Spaniard, who 
should vary his Caetilian with Gallician and Cata- 
lan — or of an Englishman, who should correct the 
monotony of his English by the alternate varieties 
of Somersetshire aud Yorkshire, together with an 
infusion of broad Scotch? The absurdity is not 
greater than to suppose Homer, under any proba- 
ble circumstances of bis age or times, to have re- 
cited in what we now caU Doric, ^olic, Ionic and 
Attic. The truth is, I believe, nearly as follows. 
The ultimate foundation of Greek is Pelasgic," of 
which, whether it came from the East or the Wcsi, 
we know nothing. Then the invading sons of thf 
Thessalian Hellen introduced by conquest their 
native tongue wherever they settled, but of that 
tongue we know httle more than of the Pclasgiu. 
The result, however, of the amalgamation or aU- 
j'uatment of these two constituents, or of the pre- 
valence of one of them over the otlier, was an old 
and barbarous Doric, which therefore is to be con- 

• According to Niclnihr tlie PeloBgi were totoUj diatiuct in «!■ 
gin fi-om the HoUenes. 
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sidered the immediate basis of G reek. It is not 
probable that any very definite subdivisions existed 
in this mother-tongue previously to the coloniza- 
tion of the coasts of Asia Minor, first by emigrants 
from a part of the Peloponnesus, who were called 
iEoHans from iEolus, a son of Hellen, and sub- 
sequently by emigrants from Attica, who were 
called lonians from Ion, a grandson of the same 
Hellen. What I have called Doric, is sometimes 
called iEolic, and might be equally well called 
Ionic ; for it should seem that these names, pre- 
viously to the emigrations to Asia, denoted no- 
thing more than the different settlements of the 
members of the same family of Hellen. In the 
Iliad the Athenians are expressly called lonians.* 
They were Attics by residence, lonians by blood. 
Those therefore that abandoned Attica were 
afterwards exclusively known by their name of 
blood, and were from thenceforth styled lonians, 
and their colony Ionia ; whilst, on the other hand, 
those who remained in Attica soon began to 
assume the characteristic name of Attics or Athe- 
nians. Still they all spoke the same language, 
the old Doric, and it seems clear that it was from 
the colonists, and especially from the lonians, that 
the first important refinements in the mother- 
tongue were derived. The commerce of the loni- 
ans with, and their local contiguity to, the more 

* N'. xiiL 685. 

11* 



civilized kingdoms of Asia, soon infused a new 
softness and flexibilily into their Doric, and goi 
rid of many of its old asperities. The jEoIians 
made their improvements too, but retained many 
usages which were becoming obsolete in the rising 
dialect of the lonians. The birlh and growth of 
Attic were later, and founded on a much more 
general intercourse with foreign nations, and a 
more miscellaneous adoption of their idioms.* 
Meantime the Doric of Laconia and Messcnia ss^ 
maincd the spring of the whole, much and varionjjj 
retined in course of time, but still prc-emlneallfl 
the mother-tongue of Greece. Now the Iliad j| 
written in the softest and most improved Gre^i^B 
the time,-!- which was the Ionian ; and those worf^ 
and usages wJiich have been called instances "f 
other dialects, are really legitimate parts of it, nn'. 
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*Kii cif/ii "£>\iiti; 

" The njrt oT the Greeka liive a moro peculiar dUlecl 
living: l>ut tlie AtlienianB speak and liio in a nuuiner miicii i., 
froni umaDgsI the pecnliBriticB of sU the other Greeks, iinil ci 1 1: 
Barbnrinns."— a™, de Rep. Aih. 696, C. 

t ^PftrcnB ac fbos e quu reliqum oainca effluxertuit, est lingua 
Homerioa; quK non ediTcreis didectis et Uccnliis poeticis. qi 
grauunBticJ somninrunt, conSata. cet, aed AcliDCoritm vel Damtorum 
a quotidiaiiUB ct imiversaiis tiiit; quo, Uomcricia 



tcmporibus, oi 






:t priviLta negotin tntnsigcbontai, ol- 
que omnca BcnaUB et ailoelus nnimaTum exptimebantur. Eoium 
enim tcmpomm bonuncB Deque Iciico, neqae grnminaticB, Deque 
libroa ullos habebant : qiupropter, si poeta Tfirba insolito, aut mo- 
des loquendl ab usu comiauni abhonentes in cunninibus usarpaa. 
■el, nemo auditonuD inielteaturua fuiaaet" Kmght, ProUg. lib. In. 
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only became provincial or peculiar when subse- 
quently dialects, properly so called, arose, and 
each retained idioms which although rejected by 
the others, were yet equally the genuine offspring 
of the old and fundamental Doric. Hence fotnira 
is not iEolic for (M^Ttirfi^* iM't^n is not Ionic for 
ifMfw MefiXBMi is not Attic for MtuXt^t' nor 
M^Tfov Doric for aurgof or uvrcZt. All these forms 
were pure Ionian Greek, that is to say, the most 
refined and polished Greek of the day; but 
afterwards each of them, being retained exclu- 
sively by a single people, became the idiom of a 
particular dialect. No doubt Homer, like every 
other great primitive poet, wrought prodigious 
improvements in his native language; and although 
it is a figure of speech to say that Greek sprang 
completely formed from his mouth, as Minerva did 
armed from the head of Jupiter, it may be true, 
as in the case of Dante and Chaucer, that a very 
remarkable refinement is to be dated from the 
composition of the first great poem in the lan- 
guage. Certain it is, that the Greek of the Iliad 
seems equal to the expression of every mode of 
feeling, and of every combination of circumstances ; 
and sJthough the strict rules of grammatical con- 
cord and analogy are frequently violated, there 
9Lj^ perhaps, not more of these anomalies in that 
poem than in the books of Thucydides, or than 
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are to be found in every great writer in every M 
guage.* 

As to the Digamma, so much profound erudi- 
tion has been lavished upon the subject by critics 
of the very highest ceiebrity in the literary world, 
that it would, indeed, be worse than idle in me to 
pretend to enter into the question at length. A 
few points may, however, be stated which it will be 
useful for the student to remember, Tlie ancient 
Greeks prefixed to many words beginning with 
vowels a letter which from its shape (F) was called 
by the Grammarians Digamma, or double Gamma. 
According to Trypho.f this letter was common In 
the lonians, jEoHans, Dorians, Laconians and 
Bosotians; but, being preserved by the j^olians lo 

' III Thacydides every case, 1 believe, hiiB been found ueed ab- 
aolulely; but these and other usages in that great aulJior, not con- 
ftietent with tlie analogy of theoretic ^ratiimar, muet not be Eet 
cJDirn to tliE score of incorreclnese nad want of purity t>r diction, 
liut, aa I believe every scholar will conless, to our ignoranee oftho 
genius and fiiU powers oTthis n-onderlii] language. In particular. 
we evidently know very imperfectly the power of the iwrticiplEf , 
and their capacity of combination with the article. A page of Thii- 
cydidoB is enough to prove this to any acholar'a mind. 

t npimStTAI J'i HTO Ji'yc/^fiiA Tafa ti UJffj, Xdf Aj^^^bjr/, nai 
AafliitI, xal AcutBj-l, nii Boio«-Dir o/cf Jiittf FnKif. — ITii'Sb mJwi.I I 

Cicero, writing to Atticua, saya — "Neque fiolum Rouiir, m,j 
etiun Deli, taum digamma viderani." — Lib. iz. ep. 9. 

On this the Abb* Mong«ult says — "Ciceron appelle lea livi<-. 
oa AnicuB terivail les somnuia qu' il pr^tait i. inl6r£l Di^amiii. 
|iaroe quale Digamme des Eoliena avait ta mCme figure qn' m^: 
¥ Latine, qui eat ta premidre letlre du mot Fwmu, uaure." 
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a much later period than by the other more polished 
dialects of Greece, was always called the iEolic 
Digamma. The character itself is not found in 
any MSS. of ancient poets, but only on the DeUan 
marble, eiscovered by Montfaucon in 1708, on 
some coins of the Greek town of Velia in Italy, 
and in some other inscriptions. It has been dif- 
ferently pronounced, as B, P, V, W ; but there is 
a preponderance of evidence to induce us to be- 
lieve that its power was something very like the V, 
or between the V and the W. At least, it is 
quite clear that in ohos rinum, «T*«r ricus, Sp ver 
Itr visio'ts- ouis, utav sdvum, uAjj* syba, &c., the power 
of the Greek Digamma is uniformly rendered in 
Latin by a V. Whether the Latin V was sounded 
like an F, as in High German, or near to a B, as 
in Castilian, it is now impossible to say. Bentley 
supposed the character as well as the power to 
have existed in Homer's time, and proposed an 
edition of the Iliad with the Digamma prefixed — 
a proposition since carried into execution by Mr. 
R. P. Kjiight; according to Dawes,t however, 
the character itself was of subsequent creation, 
and the power alone was known at the date of the 
Homeric Poems. It is, perhaps, reasonable to 

* The jonng scholar should remark that the aspirate or rough 
teeathing of a word in one language is very frequently repre$e7ited 
bf the hissing letter S m another, as here in sylya—l^-HBex, M^, 
super, &«. 

t MisoeU. Critic, iv. 
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conjecture that if there were any written charac- 
ters at that time, the Digamma was amongst 
them; but that wlien the Homeric Rhapsodies 
were compiled or revised under Pisistratus andhii 
sons, the power of the Digamma having become 
nearly obsolete in the prevailing dialects, the cha- 
racter itself was entu'ely omitted. 

Now there are numerous passages in the Ho- 
meric Poems, in which the legitimate application 
of the Digamma cau hardly be questioned,* anri 
by its means an abundance of useless particles may 
be removed from the teKt.f But the dlificulty 
is, that there is not one digammated word in 
Homer, witli regard to which the use of the Di- 
gamma is constant and without exception. Some 
of ihe'se apparent exceptions may be removed 
without much violence; but there are also manv 
others which are so impracticable that Heyne ami 
Mr. R. P. ICnight have recourse to the out; 
effectual method, and expunge verse and passn^ 
together, "aak-, Hrfw, titer, e"»r. are digammaki 
with less interruption than any other words in the 
Iliad, but there arc irremovable exceptions in each 

■MalthiisqueationB it, but seethe remarks of the Edilwof 111" 
Enffliah TranaJalion of his Grammar. — 11 . ixxv. 

t These particles hsTc puzzled scrupulous acbolara Badlj. A 
Rinnerhesd-inaBter of Eton, now no niore,ia said tohaveinnm- 
bij difltinguiahed betweeD «i — "Sir.tayou," and-rei — "atjW 
•eriice; while the Dean, bb Dr. CyrilJitcksonisalwajaoallalt^ 
Christchiucli men, rendered T/A ^'" by— " tins Trojans-Ukd bdp 
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even of these instances. Perhaps, therefore, it 
may be a reasonable solution «[this difficulty to 
suppose, that, as in the coursa|y refinement the 
most elegant dialects of 6re€n||||(ijquestionably 
got rid of this ancient prefix ^together, the Ho- 
iperic Poems were composedAt a period when the 
use of it was still general, bij^^t beginning to be 
laid aside, and that in fact ifflHBfication or non- 
application of it had beco^l^me subject of po- 
etieal license — ^in some wor^ its use, in others its 
omission, being the more common. That this 
must have been the exact state of the language 
with respect to the use of the Digamma at some 
period before the age of iEschylus is certain — the 
supposition of its having been totally laid aside at 
any precise moment being obviously absurd ; and 
vre have already seen that Ionian Greek would 
undoubtedly be the first to admit a change, which 
from the circumstance of its entire adoption by 
"the most cultivated and literary of the Greek 
states, I cannot help suspecting to have been a 
greater improvement to euphony than is generally 
imagined. 

In noticing the Versification of the Iliad, it may 
^ truly said that its Metre is the best, and its 
Rhythm the least, understood of any in use 
^nrxongst the ancients. Whilst the Trimeter Aca- 
"^ectic Iambic was written with almost equal suc- 
c^s by numberless Greek poets of diflferent ages. 
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not one ever maintained for twenty lines togethei 
the Homeric modulation of the Hexameter. This 
is chiefly attribuuble to the rigorously artificial 
construction of (M Senarius, the teclmical rules of 
which, closely followed, would in all competent 
hands produce the same, or nearly the same, 
effect ; whereas the variety of the rhythm of the 
Homeric Hex^etei is endless ; and whilst the 
Iambics of the ^agedians always put us in mind 
of the Buskin and the Mask^ — the verse of the 
Iliad seems the musical efflux of a minstrel whose 
unpremeditated songs are borne on the breeae- 
like tunings of a lyre. It is idle to attempt to laj 
down rules for the rhythm of the Iliad; those 
who have read the poem know and feel, though 
they cannot understand or imitate, its incomp3r;i 
hie melody ; and all the learning in the world - '■ 
the subject of Ctesura and Arsis has no mvr 
enabled posterity to approach to the Homei. 
flow, llian those who have laid out two dozn 
vessels on the lines of the Victory, have ever s 
ceeded in making one to sail like that immOl 
ship. 

The last hne of the Iliad is— 

'Clf aiV ifi^iiirti Tii^tt S-Kitfn iiTTtS'iifUit- 

literaily rendered — 
" Tlius they performed the funeral ritea of I: 
tamer of horses." — 
and Cowper says — " I cannot take my ]esr\ 
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this noble poem without expressing how much I 
am struck with this plain conclusion of it. It is 
like the exit of a great man out of company whom 
he has entertained magnificently; neither pomp- 
ous nor familiar; not contemptuous, yet without 
much ceremony. I recollect nothing amongst the 
works of mere man, that exemplifies so- strongly 
the true style of great Antiquity." 

Such are the few points which I have thought 
worthy of the student's especial attention before 
and during his perusal of the Iliad. They are 
general in their nature, and affect the constitution 
and character of the whole poem. To point out 
beauties more particularly would lead me far be- 
yond the limits of these Introductions, and that 
department of criticism forms one of the proper 
objects of the student's own taste and judgment 
Sound general principles will lead every one, with- 
out much fear of error, to just discrimination in 
this matter; and after aU, something must always 
be allowed for the natural diversities of temper 
and intellect in different persons. We all have 
our favorite poets and our favorite passages, but a 
well-disciplined mind will neglect nothing that is 
excellent in its kind; and as it was once said, that 
he who was much pleased with Cicero might be 
assured that he had made no small proficiency in 

* The oondufiion of the Paradise Lost is very similar. 

Vol. L— 12 
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learning and literature^ — ^so with infinitely more 
truth may it be declared that a person, who upon 
distinct principles heartily admires and loves the 
Iliad, may conceive himself entitled to speak with 
confidence as to the merits of almost every other 
poet: — 

'Hf Afo$ V iff*! Atf/u.t^f.f 

The darkness and the mist are put to flight, 
And the great Sun shines on him with his light. 

* Quinct z. 1. 1X% ** Ille se profecisse scUt cui Cioero nUe 
placebit.** 
t P'. xvii. 649. 
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That the Odyssey is not of the same age, Or by 
the same hand or hands as the Iliad, is one of the 
positions of the German theory, which, though at 
variance with the prevalent belief* of ancient and 
modern times, has been countenanced by many 
great scholars as probable, if not absolutely de- 
monstrated. This opinipn is founded on the 
striking discrepancy as to the wife of Vulcan, who 
in the Iliadf is Charis, and in the Odysseyj; is 
Venus ; on the appearance of Mercury^ as the 
constant messenger of Olympus, to the exclusion 
of Iris, who almost constantly acts that part in 
the Iliad ;|| on the change in the forms of many 

* It was however a question. '^Grecorum iste morbus fbit 
quserere quern numerum remigum Ulysses habuisset, prior scripta 
esset Ifias an Odyssea ; preterea an ejusdem esset auctoris.'' 

Seneca de Brev. Vit c. 13. 

t IL r. xviiL 382-3. t Od. e'. viii. 269. §Od.E'.v.29. 

K IL passim. In the Iliad, B'. u. 649, Crete is represented as 
containing one hundred cities ; m the Odyssey, T'. xix. 174^ the 
number is ninety. In the Diad, A'. zL 692, Neleus is said to have 
bad twdve soils; in the Odyssey, A\ 20.285, it seems w if bo ^ 
only three, and one daughter, 
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words ; on the decreased simplicity of the mu 
nera, and on the altered aspect of the mythologr. 
These latter points of difference will be particu- 
larly mentioned in the course of this Introduction, 
and though it would not become me to pronounce 
a decision on this question, I camiot help owning 
ihai 1 never read a book of the Odyssey without 
being more and more impressed with a persuasion 
that a considerable number of years must have 
intervened between the composition of the two 
poems.* It should be remarked too that in every 
instance of difference, the statement in the Odys- 
sey is invariably thai which agrees with the finally 
prevailing habits and creed of succeedingf ages. 

It is true indeed that the Manners of the Odj^- 
fley rest upon the same heroic base as those of the 
Iliad; whatever variation in degree may be ob 
served between them, there is no difference in 
kind ; and these two wonderful poems present to 
us respectively, pictures of the maturity and de- 
cline of that primitive system, which holds some- 
tliing like the same relation to the civilization^^ 
ancient times that Chivalry does to the mai 

n tlic two poems, anfl 



s some^i 
satioQ^^I 



■ There are about 1000 lines identiail in 
is ptain, apon a coltation of such pasaij 
IL Z'. Yi. 490. that the renes in the Odyssey are a modification oT 
the originn] ones in the Iliad. 

t Virg'il's occasional use of Iris as messenger in the .^bieid it a 
plain imilBtion of the Iliad. There ore luthoritiea enough to ahov 
that inhii time Mercury waa the popular courier of Olympus a> 
Ih IB in the Odyascy^Hor. lib. L 10. 
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of Christendom. The active existence of either 
of those two systems was not very long liyed« but 
the impression made by each on the world was 
pre-eminently enduring; and all the serious poetry 
of the Ancients in after-times continued to be 

m 

grounded on the fables, and to imitate the spirit, 
of the heroic age, not less than the most noble as 
well as the most sprightly poetry of Europe, since 
the revival of letters, has been constructed on the 
tales, inspired with the sentiments, or adorned 
with the fictions, of Chivalrous Romance. The 
manners and occupation of Nausicaa;* the com- 
parison of Minervaf with a youthful shepherd of 
royal blood, and many other instances, sufficiently 
demonstrate the continued existence, in striking 
particulars, of that Oriental simplicity which is so 
characteristic of the Iliad ; and the whole tenor 
of the poem is such as to demand a patient and 
single-hearted perusal, and a total rejection of all 
associations with modem fashions and artificial 
modes of feeling. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
the Odyssey does also betray the fact of an ad- 
vance in the refinement, or at least in the compli- 
cation of, society ; and there is a sort of conflict 
observable in many parts of tlie poem between 
the genuine heroic manners and the apparently 

»OeLZ'.vL72. 

tOcLN'. ziu.231. It Lb obeervaUe that Inrotben and sisters are 
represented, without any particidar remark, as intermarrying in 
the HsJl of JEolii8.-Od. K'. x. 7. 

18 * 
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encroaching habits of a more modem ; 
Tclemachus, Pisistratus, the Court of Alciol 
and the suitors of Penelope, seemed removed ton 
third or fourth generation from the godlike v 
ridra who fought on the plains of Troy; 
appear as much astonished at the strenglii i 
courage of those heroes as we are ourselves, i 
there is a confession of inferiority and 
in the Odyssey, which forms a striking contil 
with the haughty and successful pretensioin 
(rflen asserted in the Iliad : — 

Oii'i Tii ifLiiat iaiura icf»Tiftii fiitit 

" No Buitor there had power 

To overcome the stubborn bow, that mock'd 

All our attempts." Cowptr. 

is the acknowledgment of Amphimedon; whilst 
Sthenelus, speaking with direct reference to lite 
most celebrated warriors before the Trojan eru, 
^ys— 

'H^iir TBI mrifai, y.iy' ifLiiituf ti)t,ifMS' tttai — i 

" We, with our sires compared, superior praise 
Claim justly" Cowpeii. 



and 



TftT fi^ fui trnrifaLT »■»«' ifulf inlit ri/t^4 
, ."Their glory, then, match never more with ours." 
Cowper. 

So in the general demeanor of Telemachus (e^ 
wards his mother (though he is certainly intended 
f.«ii».169. tllA'.iv. 403. III. 4'. iv.4ie. i 



i 
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to be set forward as an example of filial duti- 
fulness), there is a peremptoriness, if not harsh- 
ness, of manner, which seems to savor of that 
spirit of comparative neglect and postponement 
with which the maternal relationship was gene- 
rally treated amongst the Greeks of the subse- 
quent ages. The respectful tone of Hector, 
especially when his age and eminence are con- 
sidered, is in remarkable opposition to this. 
Again, with the single exception of Helen, whos^ 
character is touched with the same pre-eminent 
delicacy that is so conspicuous in the Iliad, the 
women of the Odyssey discover occasionally a 
modernism and a want o{ heroic simplicity, which 
is more easily felt during an attentive perusal than 
instanced by the citation of particular passages. 
The women of the Odyssey are indeed very difi 
ferent persons from those of the Greek Drama ; 
nevertheless the first symptoms of a change in 
the tone of national society towards them are 
mixed up in the Odyssey with the still more pre- 
vailing habits and sentiments of an elder age. It 
may be worth while also to notice the difierent 
economy of the households of Penelope* and of 
Laertes,t and to consider them as representing 
in some degree the later and the elder system ; to 
observe the separation and subordination of the 

• Od. ptMiro. t Od. ft', zxir. 360—397. 
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slaves and the organized service of the one, and 
the familiarity and almost equal ministry of masler 
and servant in the other-* 

Bui to whatever extent, if at all, we may be 
inclined to admit that the Manners of the Odys- 
sey are of a more modern cast than those of Uie 
Iliad, it is impossible not to perceive the striking 
change in the action and character of the mytho- 
logical machinery of the former poem. In the 
Iliad not only is the final fall of Troy itself the 
consequence of the determined Will of Jupiler, 
but every battle is lost or won, every warrior kills 
or is killed, wounds or is wounded, stands stiU or 
advances, in obedience to the same overruling 
Power : the Gods themselves fight or not as he 
lets them loose ;t they tremble at his menaces anil 
dare not reply to Ids tremendous challenge il he 
plays the game of the war alone, and it is only 
whilst Passion and Sleep hold him for a season 
entranced in the recesses of Mount Ida,^ thai 
even Neptune breaks through his awful command. 
But in the Odyssey the action of Jupiter is fairii 
and partial; he directs nothing and says but little; 
once or twice he appears indistinctly and for a 
brief space, and at a remote distance from the 

* Open Piraqr is tepreeenleil in Ihe OdyBeey us a perfecllj ho- 
norable and acknowledged profession or mode of living. NertW 
toTelemuchoB, imdUlyBSBB lo Eiuneeus. 

tll.r.ii.34. lIl.e'.viii.lS— aa iS'.MY. 359. 
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Earth and its affairs ; and throughout these pas« 
sages, and indeed throughout the poem, the go- 
verning supremacy of Jupiter is less striking, and 
the individual personality of the Gods less sensi- 
ble, whilst something of the blissful inactivity of 
an Epicurean heaven seems to have become the 
portion of all the fierce and ever restless divinities 
of the Iliad. Minerva alone interferes with any.' 
effect in the conduct of the poem ; but how dif- 
ferent a being is she here from the strong and 
dreadful Pallas of the Iliad ! She is ever at the 
ear or in the mind of Ulysses, more like his familiar 
spirit than a directing Goddess ; her bodily linea- 
ments are so indistinctly drawn, and her personal 
presence so little felt, that it is often dfficult to 
consider her in any other light than as the allego- 
rized Understanding or Reasoning Faculty ; and 
though Eustathius and the Scholiasts do certainly 
not allow for some necessary and evident excep- 
tions to this line of interpretation, the student 
will probably in most mstances be content to ac-/ 
quiesce in it, and will at least perceive with how) 
much more probability it may be applied in gefte- \ 
ral to the superhuman machinery of the Odysseyi 
than to that of the Iliad. ^ 

Another very remarkable feature of distinction 
in the Odyssey is the appearance, for the first 
time, of the system of Apotheosis of mortals ; a 
doctrine which became strictly orthodox in later 
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ages, and remained so till the establishment of 
Christianity, but of which no traces whatever are 
perceptible in the Iliad. This is so singular an 
innovation that it deserves very particular atten- 
tion, and may seem almost to demonstrate the 
fact of a considerable lapse of time from the com- 
position of the elder poem. In the Iliad, Castor 
and Pollux are spoken of in the ordinary language 
denoting common death and burial and no more ;— 

But they long since under life-breeding earth 
In Lacedsemon lay, their place of birth. 

In the Odyssey we have the account of their 
alternate resuscitation, which finally became the 
popular fable : — 

6t Ktti fif6i9 y ni Tt/uuif ^f^i Zijiof ll^^vrtt, 

Tt0f&Ttf Ttfiif ^< XiXoy^dO'' Itx ^flctf,^ 
" They prisoners in the fertile womb of earth, 
Though living, dwell, and ever there jfrom Jove 
High privilege gain ; — alternate they revive 
And die, and dignity partake divine." — Cowper. 

So in that uncommonly splendid passage in the 
Odyssey which has been called spurious, where 
Ulysses sees Hercules, the apotheosis of the hero 
is expressly mentioned, and the inconceivable dis* 

•Iiniii343. + Od, A', n. 300. 
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tinction between the Idolon and the Self of the 
translated mortal is laid down: — 

yvftAf To^69 i^ti^y tut) M fiv^f,^n ci'o^^Vj 

" The might of Hercules I, next, surveyed — 
His semblance ; — iox Himself their banquet shares 
With the immortal Gods, and in his arms 
Enfolds neat-footed Hebe, daughter fair 
Of Jove and of his golden-sandalM spouse. 
Around him, clamorous as birds, the Dead 
Swarm'd turbulent : — ^he, gloomy -brow'd as night, 
With uncased bow and arrow on the string 
Peer'd terrible from side to side, as one 
Ever m act to shoot." Cowper, 

But in the Hiad, although Hercules and his ex- 
ploits are repeatedly mentioned, and sometimes 
under circumstances which would seem almost 
necessarily to call for an allusion to his apotheosis, 
as in the dialogue between Sarpedon and Tlepo- 
lemus,t there is no expression to denote a belief 
in any such extraordinary event ; whilst on the 
contrary he is constantly spoken of as a man, and 
classed with the other heroes of the preceding 
age. The Demigod is evidently a subsequent 

* Od. A'.zi. 600. t IL E'.v. 633. 
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creation, and in this as well as in every other in* 
stance of discrepancy or change in the two poenud 
we find that the Iliad is the most distant firoiDt 
and the Odyssey the nearest to, the known ojh- 
nions and habits of the post-Homeric age. 

In Mr. R. P. Knight's opinion* the Orack of 
Apollo at Delphi was not in existence when the 
Iliad was composed. It seems a doubtful point 
The Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona appears to be 
expressly mentioned^f and the splendor and riches 
of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi are certainly 
spoken of J as proverbial ; but in the Odyssey, at 
least, we have an unequivocal proof of the noto- 
riety of the P3rthian Oracle and the appropriate 
terms of vaticination used with the distinctioD 
well known in after-times: — 

eii v«^ 0/ XF£I£2N ftv0nTeiT9 0«ij9«$ 'A4r«AA«f 
XFH2:M£N0S.§ 

** For so Apollo, answering oractdarly^ declared 
to him when he crossed the marble threshold for 
the purjx)se of consulting the oracle.^* 

♦ Prolegomena in Horn. t IL n'. xvL 235. 

X II. r. ix. 404. 

^ Od. e'. viii. 79. It may be worth noticing, that thronghout the 
Iliad and Odyssey Phoebus or Apollo are never mentioned as iden- 
tical with the Sun, or as having any thing to do with it, as in the 
more modem mythology. The Sun "Hx/o;, b always introdnoed 
distinctly, and perhaps always as the natural body only. IL P'. 
zvii. 649. Od. e'. viii. 303, and see verse 323, where ApoUo ie 
evidently in another interest 
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But the most remarkable passage in the whole 
Odyssey for the aspect which it presents of its 
Mythology, is that magnificent episode of the 
Necyomanteia, or intercourse of Ulysses with the 
Shades of the Dead.* It is very easy to call 
the whole or any part of this singular description 
spurious, and certainly the passage as a whole is 
so conceived, as to admit of parts being inserted or 
expunged without injury to its general consistency 
or entireness ; but surely those who remember the 
history of tlie collection of the Homeric poems, 
the custom and manner of recitation by the Rhap- 
sodists, the different copies concurrently existing 
in various parts of ancient Greece, and the bound- 
less license apparently exercised by Aristarchus 
and the Alexandrian critics in compiling the last 
and now received text, will think it very idle to 
pretend to put out a few lines here and there, 
which may seem to bear marks of modern inven- 
tion. The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appears to 
have just as good a right to be called Homeric as 
any other part of the Odyssey, and it is the con- 
ception of it, as a whole, to which I would call 
the attention of the Student. The entire narra- 
tion is wrapped up in such a mist— it is so unde- 
fined and absolutely undefinable in place, time 
and manner — ^that it should almost seem as if the 
uncertainty of the Poet*s own knowledge of the 

* Od. a'. XL 

Vol. L— 13 




ages, and remained so till the establishmt 
Chrislianity, but of which no traces whatever are 
perceptible in the IliaA This is so singular an 
JDnovation that it deserves very particular atten- 
tion, and may seem almost to demonstrate the 
fact of a considerable lapse of time from the com- 
position of the elder poem. In the Hiad, Casi"i 
and Pollux are spoken of in the ordinary language 
denoting common death and burial and no more :— 

11 AitiiiS'»ifitil •tiSi, f iA9| It} trar^ii'i yairi.* 

But they long since vmder life-breeding earth 
In Lacedacmon lay, their place of birth. 
In the Odyssey we have the account of llieir 
alternate resuscitation, which finally became the 
popular fable : — 

Thus kh-^" ^vtiif nariy^ii $iiri'^«; itTit- 
« K«i .If *i. V 5f tin^i »(if Z»vi; '!x"rti. 
•tAAert fiii ^aiauff-' irtpii/jjfai, iiAAsri S' airi 
TtttSa-lf Tl^y ^1 AfAsyZ"*"' '""* fi'To-n.-j- 

" They prisoners in the fertile womb of earth, 
TTiough living, dwell, and ever there from Jove 
Ifigh privilege gain ; — alternate they revive 
And die, and dignity partake divine." — CoKper. 

So in that uncommonly splendid passage in ^ 
Odyssey which has been called spurious, where 
Ulysses sees Hercules, the apotheosis of the hero 
is expressly mentioned, and the inconceivable dis- 
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tering justice amongst the Dead ; he sees Orion 
hunting, Tityus tormented by vultures, Tantalus 
standing in the lake, and Sisyphus up-heaving his 
stone ; he sees the asphodel meadow, and Achilles 
asks how he has dared to descend to Hades where 
the Shades of Men dwell. Yet upon a careful 
consideration of the beginning and conclusion of 
the passage, it wUl, I think, appear plain that no 
actual descent, such as that of iBneas in th6 
^neid, was in the contemplation of the original 
poet; but that the whole ground-plan is that of 
an act of Asiatic Evocation only, and Lucian, 
who in his piece combines the Homeric rites of 
Evocation with an actual Descent, makes the 
Evocater a Babylonian and disciple of Zoroaster, 
and lays the scene somewhere on the banks of 
the Euphrates. The whole of this Necyomanteia 
is indeed of a character quite unique in Greek poe- 
try; and is, amongst other things, remarkable for 
the dreary and even terrible revelation which it 
makes of the condition of the Future Life. All is 
cold and dark; hunger and thirst and discontent 
prevail ; we hear nothing of Elysian fields for piety, 
or wisdom, or valor; and there is something quite 
deadening in the answer of the Shade of Achilles 
to the consolations of Ulysses : — 
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creation, and in this as well as in every other in- 
stance of discrepancy or change in the two poems, 
we find that the Iliad is the most distaut from, 
and the Odyssey the nearest to, the known opi- 
nions and habits of the post-Homeric age. 

In Mr. R. P. Knight's opinion* the Oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi was not in existence when the 
Iliad was composed. It seems a doubtful poinl- 
The Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona appears to be 
expressly mentioned.f and the splendor and riches 
of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi are cerlaiiitj 
spoken of J as proverbial ; but in the Odyssey, si 
least, we have an unequivocal proof of the noto- 
riety of the Pythian Oracle and the appropriate 
terms of vaticination used with the dlstincliiB) 
well linown in after-times: — 

Hi yaf ti XPEiaH nvt^-ritTt «a;^ic 'Aa-*VlWi 
mlt! it iyaiif, is' irif^n A«j>« tifit 
XPHEMENOS.^ 

" For so Apollo, ansieering oracularly, declared 
to him when he crossed the marble threshold lot 
the purpose of consulting the oracle." 



' Frolegomens in Honi. 
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But the most remarkable passage in the whole 
Odyssey for the aspect which it presents^ of its 
Mythology, is that magnificent episode of the 
Necyomanteia, or intercourse of Ulysses with the 
Shades of the Dead.* It is very easy to call 
the whole or any part of this singular description 
spurious, and certainly the passage as a whole is 
so conceived, as to admit of parts being inserted or 
expunged without injury to its general consistency 
or entireness ; but surely those who remember the 
history of the collection of the Homeric poems, 
the custom and manner of recitation by the Rhap- 
sodists, the different copies concurrently existing 
in various parts of ancient Greece, and the bound- 
less license apparently exercised by Aristarchus 
and the Alexandrian critics in compiling the last 
and now received text, will think it very idle to 
pretend to put out a few lines here and there, 
which may seem to bear marks of modern inven- 
tion. The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appears to 
have just as good a right to be called Homeric as 
any other part of the Odyssey, and it is the con- 
ception of it, as a whole, to which I would call 
the attention of the Student The entire narra- 
tion is wrapped up in such a mist — it is so unde- 
fined and absolutely undefinable in place, time 
and manner — ^that it should almost seem as if the 
uncertainty of the Poet's own knowledge of the 

* Od. a'. XL 

Vol. L— 13 
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stale and locality of the Dead were meant 
indicated by the indistinctness of his description. 
Ulysses sails all day from the dwelling of Circe 
with a north wind; at sunset he comes to the 
boundary of the Ocean, where the Cimmerians 
dwell in cloud and darkness and perpetual night; 
here he goes ashore, and proceeds to a spot 
described by Circe, digs a trench, pours certain 
hbations and sacrifices sheep in it, calls upon the 
Dead to appear, draws his sword and awaits 
event. Immediately the Manes or Shades ast 
ble around the trench, each thirsting for the 
crificial blood, from which they are repelled 
the sword's point, till Tiresias has appeared and 
drunk his fit). It is difficult to determine the real 
nature of this grand and solemn scene, and to 
whether Ulysses is supposed himself to di 
to Hades or only to evoke* the Spirits, as 
Woman of Endor is generally understood to 
evoketl Samuel. jEneas, we know, actually 
scends and ascends; and Lucian, in a pi( 
founded entirely on thisNecyomanleia, evidi 
takes the Iiero to have vjsiled the infernal 
in person. In many passages it seems nece 
so to understand it; Ulysses sees Minos adi 

■ " cruot in ftsom confuBus.nt indc 

MancB cliccrent, animaa rcFponsa dalQPos," 

Hof.Sal. I,viii.S( 
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tering justice amongst the Dead ; he sees Orion 
hunting, Tityus tormented by vultures, Tantalus 
standing in the lake, and Sisyphus up-heaving his 
stone ; he sees the asphodel meadow, and Achilles 
asks how he has dared to descend to Hades where 
the Shades of Men dwell. Yet upon a careful 
consideration of the beginning and conclusion of 
the passage, it will, I think, appear plain that no 
actual descent, such as that of JBneas in thd 
j£neid, was in the contemplation of the original 
poet; but that the whole ground-plan is that of 
an act of Asiatic Evocation only, and Lucian, 
who in his piece combines the Homeric rites of 
Evocation with an actual Descent, makes the 
Evocater a Babylonian and disciple of Zoroaster, 
and lays the scene somewhere on the banks of 
the Euphrates. The whole of this Necyomanteia 
is indeed of a character quite unique in Greek poe- 
try; and is, amongst other things, remarkable for 
the dreary and even terrible revelation which it 
makes of the condition of the Future Life. All is 
cold and dark; hunger and thirst and discontent 
prevail ; we hear nothing of Elysian fields for piety, 
or wisdom, or valor; and there is something quite 
deadening in the answer of the Shade of Achilles 
to the consolations of Ulysses : — 
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'' Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried,) can ease my doom* 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread. 
Than reign the scepterM monarch of the dead.'* 

Pcjpe. 
This is one of the passages which called down the 
censure of Plato ;t and indeed how cheering a 
contrast to this gloomy picture is presented by 
the gentle and pious imagination of Pindar !| A 

* Od. A', jri. 487. t RepubL HL 

t lerov it vuxTta-ertf au^, 
'Ja-et i* iv afAipauQ aX/- 

"Ec-^xal A/utovtett 00" 

Tov. Olym. II. 109. 

By night, by day. 

The glorious Sun 

Shines equal, where the Blest, 

Their labors done, 

Repose for ever in unbroken rest 

Homer himself elsewhere speaks of the Elysian Plain, and places 
it in some remote part of the Earth; a Paradise, however, with 
him, of translated mortals rather than of the virtuous Dead. 

'Ax?u» »■' fc 'Hxw^ioy TTtiiov KctiTrupetrctyeUHe 

^ AQdvttrot '7ri/tJt->i,overiYi oBi fetyfloc 'PAid/utetvBvi* 

T>r Trip pjjiVtw ^toTii mxu it.vQpJIi'rota-tr 

Ou vi^fTOf, owV atf )(%tfA^v voKvi^ ofiri ^t' o/xfi/tes^ 

*Axx' etltt Zi^upoio Ktyvrvuovrtts vniTete 

^SlKtstvos ivincrtv, divct-^u^uv dvd^^ot/; .-— A', iv. 563>8. 
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<^urious particular in this scene^ not unknoum in 
other superstitions, should be observed — ^that most 
of the Ghosts, fleshless and boneless though they 
be, cannot recognise or speak to Ul}rsses until they 
have drunk of the blood in the trench. Even his 
mother does not know him before she has slaked 
her thirst 

The Plan and contexture of the Odyssey are 
materially different from those of the Iliad, and 
the difference seems to import a great advance in 
the art of composition. In this poem the order 
of narration is no longer confined to the straight- 
forward line of a single series of events, as in the 
Iliad; but we have two corresponding, though 
distinct, parts, proceeding at first in parallel direc- 
tions, but at length meeting and constituting the 
entire body of the story in the house of Eumaeus. 

Thus beautifblly translajted by Abraham Moore : — 
Thee to th' Elysian plain, earth's farthest end, 
Where Rhadamanthus dwells, the gods shall send ; 
W^here mortals easiest pass the careless hour ; 
No lingermg winters there, nor snow, nor shower; 
But Ocean ever, to refresh mankind. 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind. 
Bochart derives *Hxi/dr/oir from the Phcenician Elysoth — Joy. It 
is clear, upcm a long comparison, that almost all the Homeric 
names of places or persons to the West of Greece are Phcenician 
in their etymology; indeed it was from the Plusnicians alone that 
any Greek of the age of Homer could learn any thing about them. 
Cadiz and the plains of Andalucia seem to have the best claim to be 
the ESysium of Homer. It is said that the Moors of Africa to this 
day pray every Friday to be restored to the Paradise of Gnmadft 
and Malaga. 

13* 
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'' Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried,) can ease my doom* 
Rather I choose lahoriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread. 
Than reign the scepterM monarch of the dead." 

Pope. 

This is one of the passages which called down the 

censure of Plato ;t and indeed how cheering a 

contrast to this gloomy picture is presented by 

the gentle and pious imagination of Pindar ij A 

* Od. A', jri. 487. t RepubL HI. 

t I^OV ^t VVKTtTO-lf dtitf, 
'Ja-et S* VI afjiipauc a\t- 

'Ea-Q\oi A/utovtett j^O' 

Tov. Olym. II. 109. 

By night, by day. 

The glorious Sun 

Shines equal, where the Blest, 

Their labors done, 

Repose for ever in unbroken rest 

Homer himself elsewhere speaks of the Elysian Plain, and plaoai 
it in some remote part of the Earth; a Paradise, however, with 
him, of translated mortals rather than of the virtuous Dead. 

'AX?u» »■' f c ^HxuirtOY vtSUv xoti Trufiettet yttini 

T»r 'TTip pjjiVrjf /2/OTJi m\u dLvOpJi^oio-tv 

Ou v/^fTOf, owV dp ^u/u^v TtoKiig^ ovrt ^t' oju.0poct 

*Axx' eitu Zt^upoiQ htyvTndoyreie unVac 

'nxiatwf dv/no-iv, itvA-^v^uv dv9^5rct/f.— A', iv. 563>8. 
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Whatever doubt there may be as to the nature 
the authorship, or the number of the authors, of 
the Iliad, no one can for a moment question the 
composition of the Odyssey by an individual Poei. 
There is almost as obvious a necessity for sup- 
posing one Homer for this poem as one Sophocles 
for the CEdipus Tyrannus. The extremely arti- 
ficial manner in which the narrative by Ulysses of 
his adventures is managed, its introduction, ils 
breaks, its references to what has gone befo 
and ils intimations of what is to follow, aTa< 
striking instances; whilst at tlie same time 
incomparably natural air which surrounds 
whole scene, the apparent veracity and persona! 
feeling of the speaker, and the impression made 
on the audience, stamp upon this episode an ori- 
ginality and real interest which render it by far 
the most delightful, as it is by far the most an- 
cient, of these subsequent favorite compjemenis 
of the Heroic Poem. The perfect propriety aad 
easy order of every part of the Odyssey are in 
most agreeable contrast with ail the many servile: 
imitations in the Epic poems of subsequent ages : 
narrative and dialogue alternate precisely as itic 
exigencies of a story, conceived in a true spirit :■■ 
nature, and told exactly as a man of imaginalio^i 
would tell a romantic matter of fact, seem lo k- 
quire; and the comparative absence of mem 
poetic splendor renders more apparent and mOfc 
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fascinating the great and peculiar charm of this 
delightful poem — its uncommon air of truth and 
reality. Indeed it is as a book of Adventures 
that the Odyssey is presented to us in its proper 
and most pleasing light; it is in fact of the same 
nature^ and possesses the same interest, as Robin- 
son Crusoe or Sinbad the Sailor, but heightened 
by an object, and dignified by a morality, infi- 
nitely transcending the reach of those two favorite 
compositions. Hence it may be noticed that, 
whilst in the Iliad we are for the most part sensi- 
ble of a prominence of the poetry as such, to that 
degree that almost any single Book or Rhapsody 
may be read with perfect delight, without refer- 
ence to any thing that has gone before or is to 
follow, the very passage we are repeating com- 
pletely satisfying the mind by its nobleness of 
sentiment, its picturesqueness of imagery or even 
its melody of words — ^in the Odyssey, on the con- 
trary, though it contains many instances of extra- 
ordinary vigor of conception and splendor of 
verse, we are more constantly attracted, and our 
attention more completely kept alive, by the linked 
sweetness and long drawn-out interest of the Story 
itself, — our Curiosity or our Affections being in 
turn or together so delightfully stimulated and 
gratified, that, even where the higher powers of 
the Imagination are not put forth, we lose all un- 
pleasant sense of their abeyance in the perception 
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of a gentler, a more continuous and a more varied 
pleasure. 

Never was there a Tale in verse or prose told 
with such consummate art; yet the hand of the 
Artist is invisible. The conduct of the story 
seems, and is, simple and single ; but it is the 
simpLcily and singleness of Nature, which co- 
exists with, indeed is the wondrous effect of. an 
endles; complexity of parts; — 

"sudet multum, frustraque laboret 

Ausua idem." 
No where is this charm so strongly felt as in that 
delightful part of the poem in which Ulysses a 
lodged in the house of the faithful Eumxua; 
there is that single grace in the description of 
the rustic occupations and the rustic mansion— 
that dignity in the Swineherd — that native tone of 
command in Telemachus — and that sportive humi- 
lity varying with a mysterious majesty in Ulyssi - 
which seem quite beyond the reach of the m-j 
poetic invention or the most ingenious imitaiin:: 
The air of reality around the whole scene is sii' :. 
that it is scarcely possible to doubl that the pci 
wrote under the control of actual life, and that iii' 
picture itself is in this respect a mere stamp or r- 
flection of contemporary society. In the vEnC' 
and in every other heroic poem, composed in an 
age long subsequent to tliat in wliich the action 
of the story is supposed to have taken place, llio 
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greatest difficulty in the poet's way may be said 
to lie in a consistent adaptation and a natural 
propriety of Manners ; not the moral qualities — 
the Passions and the Sentiments ; for they are in 
substance the same in every age and place, and 
differ only occasionally in their stimulants and ob- 
ject ; but the habits, the courtesies, the domestic 
relations, the tone between husband and wife, mas- 
ter and servant, stranger and friend, — ^these are 
the peculiarities of particular times and countries ; 
and when a system of manners in this sense is to 
be adapted to a story of a former age and perhaps 
foreign nation, the utmost that can be done seems 
to be to avoid any glaring anachronisms or absurd 
improbabilities, whilst the ease, the life, the force, 
which can alone be given where the poet paints. 
his own manners and the habits of his own con- 
temporaries, may be pronounced to be absolutely 
beyond the power of the Kveliest ingenuity* I 
know no heroic poems except the Hiad, the Odys- 
sey and the Poem of the Cid, in which the manners 
are the genuine manners of the poet's own years 
of the world; in all others they are mere conven- 
tional fictions, fitting all stories equally, like state 
robes, because exactly fitting none, and under the 
cumbrous folds of which all grace and nature, and 
spirit of human action, are stifled altogether or 
allowed to breathe out but at intervals. This faci- 
lity and freedom from constraint, the effect of 
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creation, and in this as well as in every other iiH 
stance of discrepancy or change in the two poemSf 
we find that the Iliad is the most distant frcNSSf 
and the Odyssey the nearest to, the known opi- 
nions and habits of the post-Homeric age. 

In Mr. R. P. Knight's opinion* the Orack of 
Apollo at Delphi was not in existence when the 
Iliad was composed It seems a doubtful point 
The Oracle of Jupit6r at Dodona appears to be 
expressly mentioned,! and the splendor and riches 
of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi are certainly 
spoken of J as proverbial ; but in the Odyssey, at 
least, we have an unequivocal proof of the noto- 
riety of the P3rthian Oracle and the appropriate 
terms of vaticination used with the distinction 
well known in afler-times: — 

eti y«^ 0/ XP£I£2N ftvBifa'civ ^t^lficf 'Asr^AAwf 
XPHSMENOS.§ 

" For so Apollo, answering oracularly^ declared 
to him when he crossed the marble threshold for 
the purpose of consulting the oracle.** 

* Prolegomena in Horn. t IL n'. xvi. 235. 

i II. r. ix. 404. 

§ Od. e'. viii. 79. It may be worth noticing, that throaghont the 
niad and Odyssey Phcebus or Apollo are never mentioned as iden- 
tical with the Sun, or as having any thing to do with it, as in the 
more modem mythology. The Sun "Hx/oc, is always intiodaoed 
distinctly, and perhaps always as the natural body only. IL P*. 
xvii. 649. Od. e'. viii. 302, and see verse 323, where ApoUo is 
evidently in another interest 
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But the most remarkable passage in the whole 
Odyssey for the aspect which it presents of its 
Mythology, is that magnificent episode of the 
Necyomanteia, or intercourse of Ulysses with the 
Shades of the Dead.* It is very easy to call 
the whole or any part of this singular description 
spurious, and certainly the passage as a whole is 
so conceived, as to admit of parts being inserted or 
expunged without injury to its general consistency 
or entireness ; but surely those who remember the 
history of tlie collection of the Homeric poems, 
the custom and manner of recitation by the Rhap- 
sodists, the different copies concurrently existing 
in various parts of ancient Greece, and the bound- 
less license apparently exercised by Aristarchus 
and the Alexandrian critics in compiling the last 
and now received text, will think it very idle to 
pretend to put out a few lines here and there, 
which may seem to bear marks of modern inven- 
tion. The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appears to 
have just as good a right to be called Homeric as 
any other part of the Odyssey, and it is the con- 
ception of it, as a whole, to which I would call 
the attention of the Student The entire narra- 
tion is wrapped up in such a mist — it is so unde- 
fined and absolutely undefinable in place, tune 
and manner — ^that it should almost seem as if the 
uncertainty of the Poet's own knowledge of the 

* Od. a'. XL 

Vol. L— 13 
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state and locality of the Dead were meant to be 
indicated by the indistinctness of his description. 
Ulysses sails all day frona the dweUing of Circe 
with a north wind; at sunset he comes to tiic 
boundary of the Ocean, where the Cimmerians 
dwell in cloud and darkness and perpetual night; 
here he goes ashore, and proceeds to a spot 
described by Circe, digs a trench, pours certain 
libations and sacrifices sheep in it, calls upon the 
Dead to appear, draws his sword and awaits the 
event. Immediately the Manes or Shades aseem- 
ble around the trench, each thirsting for the sa- 
crificial blood, from which they are repelled by 
the sword's point, till Tiresias has appeared and 
drunk iiis fill. It is difficult to determine the real 
nature of this grand and solemn scene, and to say 
whether Ulysses is supposed himself to descend 
to Hades or only to evoke* the Spirits, as tlie 
Woman of Endor is generally understood to have 
evoked Samuel, ^neas, we know, actually de- 
scends and asceuds; and Lucian, in a piecef 
founded entirely on this Necyomanteia, evidently 
takes the hero to have visited the infernal regions 
in person. In many passages it seems necessary 
Bo to understand it; Ulysses sees Minos adinlnis- 
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tering justice amongst the Dead ; he sees Orion 
hunting, Tityus tormented by vultures, Tantalus 
standing in the lake, and Sisyphus up-heaving his 
stone ; he sees the asphodel meadow, and Achilles 
asks how he has dared to descend to Hades where 
the Shades of Men dwell. Yet upon a careful 
consideration of the beginning and conclusion of 
the passage, it will, I think, appear plain that no 
actual descent, such as that of iEneas in the 
^iieid, was in the contemplation of the original 
poet; but that the whole ground-plan is that of 
an act of Asiatic Evocation only, and Lucian, 
who in his piece combines the Homeric rites of 
Evocation with an actual Descent, makes the 
Evocator a Babylonian and disciple of 2iOroaster, 
and lays the scene somewhere on the banks of 
the Euphrates- The whole of this Necyomanteia 
is indeed of a character quite unique in Greek poe- 
try; and is, amongst other things, remarkable for 
the dreary and even terrible revelation which it 
makes of the condition of the Future Life. All is 
cold and dark; hunger and thirst and discontent 
prevail ; we hear nothing of Elysian fields for piety, 
or wisdom, or valor; and there is something quite 
deadening in the answer of the Shade of Achilles 
to the consolations of Ulysses : — 
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<' Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom. 
Nor think vain words (he cried,) can ease my dcxmi* 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread. 
Than reign the scepterM monarch of the dead." 

Pope. 
This is one of the passages which called down the 
censure of Plato ;t and indeed how cheering a 
contrast to this gloomy picture is presented by 
the gentle and pious imagination of Pindar IJ A 

* Od. A', xi. 487. t Republ HL 

'Ja-et S* VI a/uiipeuc aKi- 

'£0*6x01 rt/utovreti 0iom 

T&v, Olym. II. 109. 

By night, by day. 

The glorious Sun 

Shines equal, where the Blest, 

Their labors done, 

Repose for ever in unbroken rest. 

Homer himself elsewhere speaks of the Elysian Plain, and places 
it in some remote part of the Earth; a Paradise, however, with 
him, of translated mortals rather than of the virtuous Dead. 
* AXAa «•' «f 'Hxt/c/or TrtSiov xeu TrufKt^a. ytttue 
^ABdfttrot Tti/ut'^ova'tVt od< (ctvBof 'PaJd/uAvBus' 
TiT ^tp ^nia-rii fiioTh Trixu AyBptL^oia-tr 
Ou vi^iTOf, out' aft ^Ufjt^if 'TOKvff oSti fnr* IfA^^Oiy 
'A XX* et\u Zt^upoto KiyuTvtlofrtts ijirets 
*£lK%Am dtma-iVf &9a-^6^w &vBpw7rovs.^^\ iv. 563-8. 
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furious particular in this scene, not unknown in 
'other superstitions, should be observed — ^that most 
of the Ghosts, fleshless and boneless though they 
be, cannot recognise or speak to Ulyisses until they 
have drunk of the blood in the trench. Even his 
mother does not know him before she has slaked 
her thirst 

The Plan and contexture of the Odyssey are 
materiaDy different from those of the Iliad, and 
the difference seems to import a great advance in 
the art of composition. In this poem the order 
of narration is no longer confined to the straight- 
forward line of a single series of events, as in the 
IHad; but we have two corresponding, thou^ 
distinct, parts, proceeding at first in parallel direc- 
tions, but at length meeting and constituting the 
entire body of the story in the house of Eumaeus. 

Thus beautifiilly translqled by Abraham Moore : — 
Thee to th' Elysian plain, earth*s farthest end, 
Where Rhadamanthtts dwells, the gods shall send ; 
Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour ; 
No lingermg winters there, nor snow, nor shower; 
But Ocean ever, to refresh mankind. 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind. 
Bochart derives 'HTu/o'/oy from the Phoenician Elyscth — Joy. It 
is clear, upcm a long comparison, that almost all the Homeric 
names of places or persons to the West of Greece are Phoenician 
in their etymology; indeed it was from the Phflenicians alone that 
any Greek of the age of Homer could learn any thing about them. 
Cadiz and the plains of Andalucia seem to have the best claim to be 
the Elysium of Homer. It is said that the Moors of Africa to this 
day pray every Friday to be restored to the Paradise of Granada 
andBlaiaga. 

13* 
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Whatever doubt there may be as to the nature tif 
the authorship, or the number of the authors, cl 
the Iliad, no one can for a moment question llm 
composition of the Odyssey by an individual Poet. 
There is almost as obvious a necessity for sup- 
posing one Homer for tliis poem as one Sophocles 
for the CEdipus Tyrannus. Tiie extremely arti- 
ficial manner in which the narrative by Ulysses of 
his adventures is managed, its introduction, its 
breaks, its references to what has gone before, 
and its intimations of what is to follow, axe all 
striking instances; whilst at the same time the 
incomparably natural air which surrounds the 
whole scene, the apparent veracity and personal 
feeling of the speaker, and the impression mads 
OQ the audience, stamp upon this episode an 
ginality and real interest which render it by' 
the most delightful, as it is by far the most 
ciont, of these subsequent favorite complements 
of the Heroic Poem. The perfect propriety and 
easy order of every part of the Odyssey are in 
most agreeable contrast witli all the mauy soi 
imitations in the Epic poems of subsequent aj 
narrative and dialogue alternate precisely aa 
csigcncies of a story, conceived m a true spirit 
nature, and told exactly as a man of imaginai 
would tell a romantic matter of fact, seem to 
quire; and the comparative absence of mere 
poetic splendor renders more apparent and more 
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fascinating the great and peculiar charm of this 
delightfiil poem — its uncommon air of truth and 
reality. Indeed it is as a book of Adventures 
that the Odyssey is presented to us in its proper 
and most pleasing light; it is in fact of the same 
nature, and possesses the same interest, as Robin- 
son Crusoe or Sinbad the Sailor, but heightened 
by an object, and dignified by a morality, infi- 
nitely transcending the reach of those two favorite 
compositions. Hence it may be noticed that, 
whilst in the Iliad we are for the most part sensi- 
ble of a prominence of the poetry as such, to that 
degree that almost any single Book or Rhapsody 
may be read with perfect delight, without refer- 
ence to any thing that has gone before or is to 
follow, the very passage we are repeating com- 
pletely satisfying the mind by its nobleness of 
sentiment, its picturesqueness of imagery or even 
its melody of words — ^in the Odyssey, on the con- 
trary, though it contains many instances of extra- 
ordinary vigor of conception and splendor of 
verse, we are more constantly attracted, and our 
attention more completely kept alive, by the hnked 
sweetness and long drawn-out interest of the Story 
itself, — our Curiosity or our Affections being in 
turn or together so delightfully stimulated and 
gratified, that, even where the higher powers of 
the Imagination are not put forth, we lose all un- 
pleasant sense of their abeyance in the perception 
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of a gentler, a more continuous and a more varied 
pleasure. 

Never was tliere a Tale in verse or prose told 
with such consummate art; yet the hand of the 
Artist is invisible. The conduct of the slory 
seems, and is, simple and single ; but it is the 
simplicity and singleness of Nature, which co- 
exists with, indeed is the wondrous effect of, an 
endles^ complexity of parts; — 

"sudet multum, fruatraque kboret 

AusuB idem." 
No where is this charm so strongly felt as in thni 
delightfiil part of the poem in which Ulysses i 
lodged in the house of the faithful EumiPii . 
there is that single grace in the description i ' 
the rustic occupations and the rustic mansion— 
that dignity in the Swineherd — that native tone of 
command in Telemachus — and thai sportive hunii- 
lily varying with a mysterious majesty in Ulysses, 
which seem quite beyond the reach of the most 
poetic invention or the most ingenious imitation. 
The air of reality around the whole scene is sucli. 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt that the poet 
wrote under the control of actual life, and that the 
picture itself is in this respect a mere stamp or re- 
flection of contemporary society. In ihc jEneiJ 
and in every other heroic poem, composed in an 
age long subsequent to that in which the action 
of the slory is supposed to have taken place, lh& 
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g^atest difficulty in the poet's way may be said 
to lie in a consistent adaptation and a natural 
propriety of Manners ; not the moral qualities — 
the Passions and the Sentiments ; for they are in 
substance the same in every age and place, and 
differ only occasionally in their stimulants and ob- 
ject; but the habits, the courtesies, the domestic 
relations, the tone between husband and wife, mas- 
ter and servant, stranger and friend, — ^these are 
the peculiarities of particular times and countries ; 
and when a system of manners in this sense is to 
be adapted to a story of a former age and perhaps 
foreign nation, the utmost that can be done seems 
to be to avoid any glaring anachronisms or absurd 
improbabilities, whilst the ease, the life, the force, 
which can alone be given where the poet paints. 
his own manners and the habits of his own con- 
temporaries, may be pronounced to be absolutely 
beyond the power of the Uveliest ingenuity. I 
know no heroic poems except the Iliad, the Odys- 
sey and the Poem of the Cid, in which the manners 
are the genuine manners of the poet's own years 
of the world; in all others they are mere conven- 
tional fictions, fitting all stories equally, like state 
robes, because exactly fitting none, and under the 
cumbrous folds of which all grace and nature, and 
spirit of human action, are stifled altogether or 
allowed to breathe out but at intervals. This faci- 
lity and freedom from constraint, the effect of 
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actual contemporary existence, is more singularly 
conspicuous to us in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; 
because in the former poem we are presented with 
a complete picture of rural and domestic life in 
connection with the heroic events of the story, and 
this picture for various reasons has not been copied 
with that remorseless iteration, with which the 
battles and speeches and warlike habits of the Diad 
have, with more or less success, been redrawn and 
recolored in almost every epic composition for the 
last two thousand years. The adventure with 
Nausicaa, the various scenes in the house of 
Eumseus, the walk to the town, the banqueting, 
the watching by night and many other passages 
of what may be called the private life of the Ho- 
meric age, have scarcely in any instance suited 
the plans of more recent poets, and consequently 
remain in all their original freshness to us even at 
this day. Indeed the Odyssey, as a. poem, is 
absolutely unique ; for although Virgil certninly 
and perhaps evenTasso have borrowed particuliii 
passages from it more largely than from the Hi . 
(a fact not commonly noticed,) the character ai.' 
scope of their great poems are utterly dissimilar 
to those of the Odyssey, which consists in raising 
an interest about, and in detailing tlio changing 
fortunes of, a single man, not as a General warring 
with armies against a city, but as an Exile com- 
passing by his own courage, and skill and patience. 
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the return to, and repossession of, his own home. 
It is in the rare combination or intermingling of ail 



-*< hair-breadth 'scapes 



And moving accidents by flood or field" 

with the high moral purpose of Ulysses—in the 
contrast of the one determined and still triumph- 
ant win of the man with the transient and vain 
bafflings of winds or waves, of gods or monsters — 
the whole action lightened by the gladsome face 
of Nature, and yet rendered awful by the known 
sqpproaching execution of a heavenly decree, and 
by the mysterious tokens, and the dangerous odds, 
and the terrible vengeance attending on the last 
and crowning achievement of the Hero, that the 
Secreit of. the character of the Odyssey, and the 
apring of its universal charm, lie concealed ; — a 
secret which deserves the study of the philoso- 
pher — a charm which the hearts of all men feel, 
and over which Time and Place have no domi- 
nion. 

The prominent characters of the Odyssey are 
less numerous than those of the Iliad. With the 
exception of the exquisite sketches of Helen and 
Nausicaa,— Ulysses, Penelope, Telemachus and 
Eumseus are the only figures that stand in relief 
during the greater part of the poem. Of these 
Ulysses is, beyond all comparison, the most im- 
portant and the most interesting. He is rather 
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I to, than like, the Ulysses of the Iliad, and 
seems in all respects to be more in hia own genuine 
element in the midst of adventures and tempest!, 
and in disguise, than when openly counselling anJ 
fighting on the plain of Troy. Not that lie for a 
moment becomes the mean, cunmng, pusillani- 
mous creature which Sophocles* represents him— 
very far from it ; — but still he is a hero contcndini: 
with want, and weakness, and the embarrassmeni* 
of ordinary life ; and the circumstances in wliicli 
he is successively placed call forth a livchneEC, a 
variety and a versatility of genius in liim which 
is strongly contrasted with the more uniform as- 
pect of his character in the Iliad. In his speechesi 
his conduct, and the sway he acquires and main- 
tains over ali around him, we perceive the man of 
genius as well as the hero; he surpasses all ilis 
Phteacians in his eloquence more than he beii'' 
them at quoits, and it is easy to conceive the k'-. 
ings of pride and delight with which Arete bin- 
forth at the conclusion of the first part of the iiy 
rative of his adventures: — 

tiS-h Ti, fiiyitit ri, in ^fitat trin I'i' 

rhscions ! how appears he in your eyes, 
This stranger — graceful as he is in port, 
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In stature noble, and in mind discreet ! 
My guest he is ! — Cowper. 

It is particularly worthy of notice that in no in- 
stance have the authors of the Iliad and Odyssey 
shown any disposition to draw what is called a 
perfect character; we meet with no Paragons 
either of virtue or vice — those fictions of a clois- 
tered imagination; but man is represented as man 
always, and indeed is full of inequalities and ap- 
parent inconsistencies, the efibcts of the flooding 
and ebbing, the winds and the currents, of the 
Passions; he is made to act on the most popular 
motives, he avails himself of the most obvious 
means, he sorrows or rejoices as the most natural 
emotions prompt him. "The natural Greek in 
Homer's days" says the author of the interesting 
Inquiry into the Life and Writings of this Poet,* 
"covered none of his sentiments. He frankly 
owned the pleasures and Love of Wine; he told 
how voraciously he ate when he was hungry, and 
how horribly he was frightened when he saw an ap- 
proaching danger; he looked upon no means as 
base to escape it, and was not at all ashamed to 
relate the trick or fetch that had brought him off"; 
while the haughty Roman, who scorned to owe 
his life to any thing but his virtue and fortitude, 
despised accidental escapes and fortuitous relief 

* P. 340. 
Vol. L— 14 
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in perils, and snufTed at the suppleness and levj 
of mind necessary to put thern in practiO( 
Horace justly remarlts* that Homer 

Utile propoauit nobis exemplar Ulyssem— 
an imitable example of what courage, talent and 
perseverance are capable of effecting; and in 
thought, manner, word and deed the perfect op- 
posite of the Kight-^rrant, He courts danger, 
indeed, once or twice rather more than prudence 
would allow, but it must be acknowledged llial 
the provocationf was very tempting to a man of 
fitting habits ; in general, however, Ulysses acts 
like an old soldier, aware of his own value, and 
never disregarding the odds of number or place. 
Yet he never seems, under any circumstances, 
however unfavorable, to be less than a hero of the 
right Homeric stamp ; and I doubt if we are ever 
more sensible of a certain majesty inherent in him 
than when we see him in rags, a beggar and a 
laughing-stock in his own house. We fancy we 
see the keen eye of the Avenger gleaming forth 
from amidst the grey hairs and the worn fea- 
tures under which the genuine countenance lay 
shrouded, whilst he counts the heads of his des- 
tined victims and wails in patience till his hour 
arrives. When Antinous strikes him on the bacii. 
he stands unshaken, like a rock, nun irir;*,]; and 

« I^. I 8. t M'. iJi. 33S. I P', iviii 462J. 
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speaks with such gravity and reason, that he evi- 
dently draws the majority of the suitors to his 
side ; but the repeated insolence of the contempti- 
ble Melanthius falls like a leaf on the deep stream 
of his thought, and sinks not: — 

«AA* M*t*ff xh^Te xx^^, xatKct ^vo-T^S'oftttuMf** 

Him the Hero answered not, 

But silent shook his brows, and dreadful deeds 
Of vengeance ruminated. — CotDpen 

And when the no less contemptible Ctesippus hurls 
an ox's joint at him, he just sufficiently declines his 
head, and grimly smiles in his heart at the thought 
of the coming revenge: — 

— — ^ fttii'tiTs JV ^v/m! 

'• with a broad sardonic smile. 

Of dread signiiicance. — Cotvper. 

With all this, there is a prevailing cheerfulness of 
manner, and ever and anon an expression of 
earnest remonstrance and moral speculation, which 
in a moment reveals the philosophical observer of 
the course of Human life. His warning speech to 
Amphinomus, whom he wishes to exempt from his 
meditated destruction of the other suitors, is 
admirably conceived in a strain of mysterious 
intimation of the fiiture event, and draws up stiil 

* r- XX. 183^ t r. XX.999— 30a. 
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fartlier the veil which concealed the retm 
Ulysses from the eyes of the infatuated intrudlj 
OQ his home: — 

iti.a.S'' i-nt^ityiyti, fciiif ' ai-tiittfiiiti iicti'iu. 



^lasfi 






So do not these. These ever bent I see 

On deeds injurious — the possessions large 

Consuming, and dishonoring the wife 

or one, who will not, as I Judge, remaJQ 

Long ftbseni from liis liome, but ia, perchance, 

Even at the door. Thee, therefore, may the God 

Steal hence in time ! — ah 1 meet not his return 

To his own country ! — for they will not part 

(He and the suitors) without blood, I think. 

If once he enters at these gates again. — Coaper. \ 

One marked difference between the Iliad t 
the Odyssey consists in this, that in the fori 
poem there is no hero in the modern sense o 
terra ; no one person to whom every thing is 1 
ferred, and whose actions and words, whose A 
gers and success, constitute the substance and i 
object of the poem. The impression of Acl 
is very faint upon nearly one half of the Iliad, i 

■ 2'. EVui. 142—9. 
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loomed, Ajax and Hector distract at least, if they 
do not usurp, the real interest felt by the reader. 
The poem is not an Achilleidf but an Iliad, as it 
was very rightly named by early antiquity. But 
the Odyssey or Ulysseid is a story exclusively 
concerning, and devoted to the honor of, the one 
man Ulysses; every event is connected, all men 
are compared with him ; weeping or stern, patient 
or furious, silent or speaking, swimming or fight- 
ing, naked or in rags, in robes or in armour — he 
is ever before our eyes in some shape or other — 
the central heart from which life-blood flows into 
every the minutest vein and vesicle of the entire 
poem. We read the Iliad in much the same spirit 
and manner with which we read one of the bril- 
liant, lifesome, historical plays of Shakspeare; 
which may be taken up and laid down in any 
part without injury to our pleasure, and where 
a Henry, a Harry, a Hotspur, and a Glendower, 
or a Douglas, arc so many centres, to each of 
which our affections are attracted in turn. But 
the reader of the Odyssey is irresistibly drawn on 
by the never intermitting magic of Ulysses' name; 
he craves for the constant presence of the wise 
and adventurous Greek as he is accustomed to do 
for the appearance of Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello 
and Lear; one great and superior nature absorbs 
the attention, concentres and points the Imagina- 
tion, and gives an intellectual Desire which a per- 

14* 
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of a gentler, a more continuous and 



1 

a more van^p^ 



Never was tliere a Tale in verse or prose told 
with sucJi consummate art ; yet the hand of the 
Artist is invisible. The conduct of the story 
seems, and is, simple and single ; but it is the 
simplicity and singleness of Nature, which co- 
exists with, indeed is the wondrous effect of, an 
endless complexity of parts; — 

"sudet multum, frustraque laboret 

Ausus idem." 
No where is this charm so strongly felt as in tliai 
delightfiil part of the poem in which Ulysses is 
lodged in the house of the faithful Eumscus; 
there is that single grace in the description (if 
the rustic occupations and the rustic mansion— 
that dignity in the Swineherd — that native tone o\ 
command in Telemachus — and that sportive huiiii- 
lity varying with a mysterious majesty in Ulyai-'- 
which seem quite beyond the reach of the itn.' 
poetic invention or the most ingenious imitBliiX- 
The air of reaHty around the whole scene is sucJi. 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt that the poel 
wrote under the control of actual life, and that ihe 
picture itself is in this respect a mere stamp or re- 
flection of contemporary society. In the ^neid 
and in every other heroic poem, composed in an 
age long subsequent to that in which the action 
of the story is supposed to have taken place, 
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g!reatest difficulty in the poet's way may be said 
to lie in a consistent adaptation and a natural 
propriety of Manners ; not the moral qualities — 
the Passions and the Sentiments ; for they are in 
substance the same in every age and place, and 
difier only occasionally in their stimulants and ob- 
ject ; but the habits, the courtesies, the domestic 
relations, the tone between husband and wife, mas- 
ter and servant, stranger and friend, — these are 
the peculiarities of particular times and countries ; 
and when a system of manners in this sense is to 
be adapted to a story of a former age and perhaps 
foreign nation, the utmost that can be done seems 
to be to avoid any glaring anachronisms or absurd 
improbabilities, whilst the ease, the life, the force, 
which can alone be given where the poet paints. 
his own manners and the habits of his own con- 
temporaries, may be pronounced to be absolutely 
beyond the power of the liveliest ingenuity. I 
know no heroic poems except the Iliad, the Odys- 
sey and the Poem of the Cid, in which the manners 
are the genuine manners of the poet's own years 
of the world; in all others they are mere conven- 
tional fictions, fitting all stories equally, like state 
robes, because exactly fitting none, and under the 
cumbrous folds of which all grace and nature, and 
spirit of human action, are stifled altogether or 
allowed to breathe out but at intervals. This faci- 
lity and freedom from constraint, the effect of 
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g.Bs/i,fU{t,f4 I*" "' ItiiS' ilCfit, tiJ[Si Til ti'imt 

(vr* ii vUir!'! f lAin, <; ra.tfiS'a ysiiat 
•ot/jmi iui iSiXiiTii'm; ira Si X'^C *■< '"fiTfr- 
cVyr ^f > iiS'tifif Ftict ^ftviy^ btta th nira 
nifi' itar^fici, Xfii 'jraTfil'it yaTsf iniirjsi, 
iiliiSi aZli liittn rui ifte] rift SSfiM ift^i«0Te«- 
alitwrir r iinf iniififiiiii rif iSirSai 
•ntr at^X"''^^'"" «'^^(«l Jf^taTft s-itiTat. 
•V fii. ««' K(iiu( yi jj'f"'*' ("Zn/i"! "'«< 
«u SiyMi, ti^i f »n>- iTii cu»( .il-t ■•ixif 
9"1T«{ ilttiirtiTi fi/uif xai til's!- iji'^di. 

,'iin axiitnifti, i^ivilir r', fij UrTU iSiriai. 
(m /til yi^ ^|ora{ iirri, »-u J'aJantrer k«i «yj)'f*ir-) 
i>jM Kill if ili^Ltl Ki*i (iaA/uh ^fucra ■xa.yTi 
t'luaii t' ifttifunu, nMt igim^i q^a^ iJ'i'rfiii, 
El ^' «« t-(( fairiB-i StSi (li sVuri To'yroi, 

nil yisf FtaAle itoAA' 'raSot ek) rifiX' Ifieyijrii 
xi/iniri KBi JTi^ina- fiirti xai rifiTUiiri •ym'ria.-f 

" On the shore 



She found him seated ; tears succeeding tears 
Deltig'd his eyes, while, hopeless of return. 
Life's precious hours to gnawing cares he gave 
Continual, with the nymph now charm'd no morei 
Yet, cold as she was am'rous, still he pass'd 
His nights beside her in the hollow grot, 

• E'.T.151— 8. t E'.v. 304-34. 
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But the most remarkable passage in the whole 
Odyssey for the aspect which it presents of its 
Mythology, is that magnificent episode of the 
Necyomanteia, or intercourse of Ulysses with the 
Shades of the Dead.* It is very easy to call 
the whole or any part of this singular description 
spurious, and certainly the passage as a whole is 
so conceived, as to admit of parts being inserted or 
expunged without injury to its general consistency 
or entireness ; but surely those who remember the 
history of tlie collection of the Homeric poems, 
the custom and manner of recitation by the Rhap- 
sodists» the different copies concurrently existing 
in various parts of ancient Greece, and the bound- 
less license apparently exercised by Aristarchus 
and the Alexandrian critics in compiling the last 
and now received text, will think it very idle to 
preteiid to put out a few lines here and there, 
which may seem to bear marks of modern inven- 
tion. The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appears to 
have just as good a right to be called Homeric as 
any other part of the Odyssey, and it is the con- 
ception of it, as a whole, to which I would call 
the attention of the Student. The entire narra- 
tion is wrapped up in such a mist — it is so unde- 
fined and absolutely undefinable in place, time 
and manner-— that it should almost seem as if the 
uncertainty of the Poet's own knowledge of the 

*Od.A'. xL 

You L— 13 



words ; on the decreased simplicity of the man- 
ners, and on the altered aspect of the mythology. 
These latter points of difference will be particu- 
larly mentioned in the course of this Introduction. 
and though it would not become me to pronounce 
a decision on this question, I cannot help owning 
that I never read a book of the Odyssey without 
being more and more impressed with a persuasion 
that a considerable number of years must have 
intervened between the composition of the i 
poems.* It should be remarked too that in cvfii 
instance of difference, the statement in the Od]^ 
aey is invariably that which agrees with the find 
prevailing habits and creed of succeedingf a 
If fs true indeed that the Manners of the ( 
sey rest upon the same heroic base as those of fl| 
Iliad ; whatever variation in degree may be < 
served between them, there is no difference | 
kind; and these two wonderful poems presenffl 
us respectively, pictures of the maturity and d 
cline of that primitive system, which holds som 
thing like the same relation to the civilization 
ancient times that Chivalry does to the mam 

* There me aboul 1000 ]jae» identical in the two posms, ondtR 
ia plain, upon n noUalion of such pansages as OJ. A'. J. 356, ir 
Q. Z'. vi. 490, that ihe vencs in the Odysaoy are s modificatioB ti 
ths originnl anee in the Iliad. 

t Virgil'» oocDBlonal Use of Iris as messenger in (lie .Slicid U 
plain imitation of the Iliad. There ore authorities enoogli lo show 
that ID hi* time Mercury was the popular ctmrier of OlympuB aa 
he is in the Odysaoy.— Hor. lib. i. 10. 
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of Christendom. The active existence of either 
of those two systems was not very long lived, but 
the impression made by each on the world was 
pre-eminently enduring; and all the serious poetry 
of the Ancients in after-times continued to be 
grounded on the fables, and to imitate the spirit, 
of the heroic age, not less than the most noble as 
well as the most sprightly poetry of Europe, since 
the revival of letters, has been constructed on the 
tales* inspired with the sentiments, or adorned 
with the fictions, of Chivalrous Romance. The 
manners and occupation of Nausicaa;* the com- 
parison of Minervaf with a youthful shepherd of 
royal blood, and many other instances, sufficiently 
demonstrate the continued existence, in striking 
particulars, of that Oriental simplicity which is so 
characteristic of the Iliad ; and the whole tenor 
of the poem is such as to demand a patient and 
sii^le-hearted perusal, and a total rejection of all 
associations with modern fashions and artificial 
modes of feeling. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
the Odyssey does also betray the fact of an ad- 
vance in the refinement, or at least in the compU- 
cation of, society ; and there is a sort of conflict 
observable in many parts of tlie poem between 
the genuine heroic manners and the apparently 

»Od.Z'.vi72. 

t Od. N'. ziii. 221. It is observable that brothers and sisters are 
represented, without any perticuhur remark, as intermarrying in 
the Hafl gf .ffiolus.— Od. K'. z. 7. 

18 ♦ 



encroaching habits of a more modern ; 
Telemachus, Pisistratus, the Court of Alcia 
aod the suitors of Penelope, seemed removed t( 
third or fourtli generation from tlie godlike » 
riors who fought on the plains of Troy; 1 
appear as much astonished at the strength 4 
courage of tliose lieroes as we are ourselves, ) 
there is a confession of inferiority and degenei^ 
in the Odyssey, which forms a striking conte 
with the haughty and successful pretensiom 
often asserted in tlie Iliad ; — 

" No Buitor there hiwl power 



e the stubborn bow, thai mock'd 

AH our attempts." Ctmper, 

is the acknowledgment of Amphimedon; whilst 
Sthenelus, speaking with direct reference to tl« 
most celebrated warriors before the Trojan < 
says— 

" We, with our sires compared, superior praise 

Claim justly" Cowpt 

and 

'• Their glory, then, match never more with o 

So in the general demeanor of Telemachus te- 
wards his mother (though he is certainly intended 



; whilst 

i to tlw. 
an jH 
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to be set forward as an example of filial duti- 
fiilness), there is a peremptoriness, if not harsh- 
nessy of manner, which seems to savor of that 
spirit of comparative neglect and postponement 
with wj^ch the maternal relationship was gene- 
rally treated amongst the Greeks of the subse- 
quent ages. The respectful tone of Hector, 
especially when his age and eminence are con- 
sidered, is in remarkable opposition to this. 
Again, with the single exception of Helen, whose 
character is touched with the same pre-eminent 
delicacy that is so conspicuous in the Iliad, the 
women of the Odyssey discover occasionally a 
modernism and a want of heroic simplicity, which 
is more easily felt during an attentive perusal than 
instanced by the citation of particular passages. 
The women of the Odyssey are indeed very dif^ 
ferent persons from those of the Greek Drama ; 
nevertheless the first symptoms of a change in 
the tone of national society towards them are 
mixed up in the Odyssey with the still more pre- 
vailing habits and sentiments of an elder age. It 
may be worth while also to notice the difierent 
economy of the households of Penelope* and of 
Laertes^t and to consider them as representing 
in some degree the later and the elder system ; to 
observe the separation and subordination of the 

» Od. pusim. t Od. Cl'. zxiv. 360—397. 
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slaves and the organized service of ll 

the familiarity and almost equal nninislry of master 

and servant in the other.* 

But to whatever extent, if at all, we may be 
inclined to admit that the Manners of the Odys- 
sey are of a more modem cast than those of the 
Iliad, it is impossible not to perceive tiie striking 
change in the action and character of the mytho- 
logical machinery of the former poem. In the 
Iliad not only is the final fall of Troy itself the 
consequence of the determined Will of Jupiter, 
but every battle is lost or won, every warrior kills 
or is killed, wounds or is wounded, stands slill or 
advances, in obedience to the same overruling 
Power : the Gods themselves fight or not as he 
lets them loose ,"|- they tremble at his menaces and 
dare not reply to his tremendous challenge :J he 
plays the game of the war alone, and it is only 
whilst Passion and Sleep hold him for a season 
entranced in the recesses of Mount Ida,§ that 
even Neptune breaks through his awful command. 
But in the Odyssey the action of Jupiter is faini 
and partial; he directs nothing and says but little : 
once or twice he appears indistinctly and for a 
brief space, and at a remote distance from the 

• Open Piricj is repreeenteJ in the Odjssoy as n perfectly ho. 
norable and acknowledge! profession or mode of living. Ncslor 
to Telemachua, and UlyBsee to Emnieua. 

t a. T. XX. 24. t Ji. e'. Tiii le-ias. s s: xiv. asa. 
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Earth and its affairs ; and throughout these pas- 
sages, and mdeed throughout the poem, the go- 
verning supremacy of Jupiter is less striking, and 
the individual personality of the Gods less sensi- 
ble, whilst something of the blissful inactivity of 
an Epicurean heaven seems to have become the 
portion of all the fierce and ever restless divinities 
of the Diad. Minerva alone interferes with any'! 
efl^t in the conduct of the poem ; but how dif- 
ferent a being is she here from the strong and 
dreadful Pallas of the Iliad ! She is ever at the 
ear or in the mind of Ulysses, more like his familiar | 
spirit than a directing Groddess ; her bodily linea- 
ments are so indistinctly drawn, and her personal 
presence so little felt, that it is often difficult to 
consider her in any other light than as the allego- 
rized Understanding or Reasoning Faculty ; and 
though Eustathius and the Scholiasts do certainly 
not allow for some necessary and evident excep- 
tions to this line of interpretation, the student 
will probably in most instances be content to ac-/ 
quiesce in it, and will at least perceive with howl 
much more probability it may be applied in gene- \ 
ral to the superhuman machinery of the OdysseW 
than to that of the Diad. ^ 

Another very remarkable feature of distinction 
in the Odyssey is the appearance, for the first 
time, of the system of Apotheosis of mortals ; a 
doctruie which became strictly orthodox in later 
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ages, and remained so till the establishment 
Christianity, but of wliich no traces whatever are 
perceptible in the Iliad. Tliis is so singular an 
innovation that it deserves very particular atten- 
tion, and may seem almost to demonstrate the 
fact of a considerable lapse of time from the com- 
position of the elder poem. In the Iliad, Castor 
and Pollux are spoken of in the ordinary language 
denoting common death and burial and no more ; — 

If AimiS'aifJUi nZti, l^ihf hi •trxr^iti yaiif.* ^^| 

But they long since under life-breeding earth ^^| 

In Lacediemon lay, their place of birth. ^^^ 

In the Odyssey wc have the account of their 

alternate resuscitation, which finally became tl» 

popular fable : — 

T»i![ iit^f i^titui Karifiu if uci'^i.t >!«• 

iiAAirt fih ^ivsur' 'tTiftifitfn, itA^cf f khti 
TiSitirif Tifiit $i AtAsVx*"'' '""* "(•'^"■"■t 

"They prisoners in the fertile womb of earth, 
Though living, dwell, and ever there from Jove 
High privilege gain ; — alternate they revive 
And die, and dignity partake divine." — Couyper. 



So in that uncommonly splendid passage in tbc 
Odyssey which has been called spurious, where 
Ulysses sees Hercules, the apotheosis of the h«o 
IB expressly mentioned, and the inconceivable dis- 
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Unction between the Idolon and the Self of the 
translated mortal is laid down: — 

f iJWAtfy* «vr«$ ^\ fMT ttietmr^iTi 0toirt 

mfUp) J^f fLif »?My»yi vtxuttf ff, almSf ttf, 
yvfiAf r0|«y 1x^^> *<*' ^^* THv^f,^if ci'trroVf 

" TbB might of Hercules I, next, surveyed — 
His semblance ; — for Himself their banquet shares 
With the immortal Gods, and in his arms 
Enfdds neat-fi>oted Hebe, daughter fair 
Of Jove and of his golden-sandal'd spouse. 
Aiound him, clamorous as birds, the Dead 
Swann'd turbulent : — ^he, gloomy-brow'd as night, 
With uncased bow and arrow on the string 
Peer'd terrible fix>m side to side, ais one 
Ever in act to shoot." Cowper. 

But in the Iliad, although Hercules and his ex- 
ploits are repeatedly mentioned, and sometimes 
under circumstances which would seem almost 
necessarily to call for an allusion to his apotheosis, 
as in the dialogue between Sarpedon and Tlepo- 
lemus,t there is no expression to denote a belief 
in any such extraordinary event ; whilst on the 
contrary he is constantly spoken of as a man, and 
classed with the other heroes of the preceding 
age. The Demigod is evidently a subsequent 

• Od. A'.zi. 600. t a E'.v. 033. 
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Creation, and in this as well as in every other ■ 
stance of discrepancy or change in the two poems, 
we find that the Iliad is the most distaat from, 
and the Odyssey the nearest to, the known opi- 
nions and habits of the post-Homeric age. 

In Mr. R. P, Knight's opinion* the Oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi was not in existence when the 
Iliad was composed. It seems a doubtful point 
The Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona appears to be 
expressly mentioned,f and the splendor and riches 
of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi are certainly 
spoken of J as proverbial ; but in the Odyssey, at 
least, we have an unequivocal proof of the noto- 
riety of the Pythian Oracle and the appropriate 
terms of vaticination used with the distiDction 
well known in after-times: — 

At VXg el XFEinU ftviiruTt ^ti^tt 'AlTaAAM '^ 

XPHSMENOE.§ 
" For so Apollo, answering oracularly, decj 
to him when he crossed the marble thresholj 

the purpose of consulting the oracle." 



' ProlegomDna in Horn. 



1 II. I 



1.404. 



t ILn'.svi.33SL * 



^Od. e'.«iii.7D. It may be worth noticing, that Iliranghont tt« ' 
Iliad and Odjssey PEifEbus or Apollo are never mentioned am idn- 
tica] with theSuD, orns having anj tiling' to do with it, w » Ik* 
more modern mylhologj. The Sun "Hmdc, in always introdwad 
dialJDclIy, and perhaps nlwajs aa the natural body on)/. D.r. 
rviL 649. Od. e'. viiL 303. and see verse 333, where ApoOo !t 
evidently in another interest 
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But the most remarkable passage in the whale 
Odyssey for the aspect which it presents of its 
Mythology, is that magnificent episode of the 
Necyomanteia, or intercourse of Ulysses with the 
Shades of the Dead.* It is very easy to call 
the whole or any part of this singular description 
spurious, and certainly the passage as a whole is 
so conceived, as to admit of parts being inserted or 
expunged without injury to its general consistency 
or entireness ; but surely those who remember the 
history of tlie collection of the Homeric poems, 
the custom and manner of recitation by the Rhap- 
jsodists» the different copies concurrently existing 
in various parts of ancient Greece, and the bound- 
less license apparently exercised by Aristarchus 
and the Alexandrian critics in compiling the last 
and now received text, will think it very idle to 
pretend to put out a few lines here and there, 
which may seem to bear marks of modern inven- 
tion. The Necyomanteia, as a whole, appears to 
have just as good a right to be called Homeric as 
any other part of the Odyssey, and it is the con- 
ception of it, as a whole, to which I would call 
the attention of the Student. The entire narra- 
tion is wrapped up in such a mist — it is so unde- 
fined and absolutely undefinable in place, time 
and manner— -that it should almost seem as if the 
uncertainty of the Poet's own knowledge of the 

* Od. a', xl 
Vol. L— 13 
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state and locality of the Dead were r 
indicated by the iadistinctness of liis description. 
Uiyssea sails all day from the dwelling of Circe 
with a north wind; at sunset he comes to the 
boundary of the Ocean, where the Cimmerians 
dwell in cloud and darkness and perpetual night; 
here he goes ashore, and proceeds to a spot 
described by Circe, digs a trench, pours certain 
libations and sacrifices sheep in it, calls upon the 
Dead to appear, draws his sword and awaits tlie 
event. Immediately the Manes or Shades assem- 
ble around the trench, each thirsting for the sa- 
crificial blood, from which they are repelled by 
the sword's point, till Tiresias has appeared and 
drunk his fill. It is difficult to deternmie the reri 
nature of this grand and solemn scene, and to A 
whether Ulysses is supposed himself to des 
to Hades or only to evoke* the Spirits, as 1 
Woman of Endor is generally understood to fa 
evoked Samuel, ^neas, wc know, actually | 
seends and ascends; and I.ncian, in a pifli 
founded entirely on thisNecyomanteia, evidei 
takes the hero to have visited the infernal regj 
in person. In many passages it seems necea^ 
so to understand it; Ulysses sees Minos admi 



Moues cllcerent. ai 
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tering justice amongst the Dead ; he sees Orion 
hunting, Tityus tormented by vultures, Tantalus 
standing in the lake, and Sisyphus up-heaving his 
stone ; he sees the asphodel meadow, and Achilles 
asks how he has dared to descend to Hades where 
the Shades of Men dwell. Yet upon a careful 
consideration of the beginning and conclusion of 
the passage, it will, I think, appear plain that no 
actual descent, such as that of iEneas in the 
jEndidf was in the contemplation of the original 
poet; but that the whole ground-plan is that of 
an act of Asiatic Evocation only, and Lucian, 
who in his piece combines the Homeric rites of 
Evocation with an actual Descent, makes the 
Evocater a Babylonian and disciple of Zoroaster, 
and lays the scene somewhere on the banks of 
the Euphrates. The whole of this Necyomanteia 
is indeed of a character quite unique in Greek poe- 
try; and is, amongst other things, remarkable for 
the dreary and even terrible revelation which it 
makes of the condition of the Future Life. All is 
cold and dark; hunger and thirst and discontent 
prevail ; we hear nothing of Elysian fields for piety, 
or wisdom, or valor; and there is something quite 
deadening in the answer of the Shade of Achilles 
to the consolations of Ulysses : — 
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" Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried,) can ease my docan* 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the scepter'd monarch of the dead." 

P&pe. 
This is one of the passages which called down the 
censure of Plato ;t and indeed how cheering a 
contrast to this gloomy picture is presented by 
the gentle and pious imagination of Pindar !| A 

* Od. A'. 3d. 487. t RepubL HI. 

t 'lO-OV St YUXTiTO-lV aIUj 
fJa-ou S* VI afMpeug aKi- 

'Ea-B\ot rifjtovTeit 0io' 

T6V. Olym. II. 109. 

By night, by day. 

The glorious Sun 

Shines equal, where the Blest, 

Their labors done. 

Repose for ever in unbroken rest. 

Homer himself elsewhere speaks of the Elysian Plain, and places 
it in some remote part of the Earth; a Paradise, however, with 
him, of translated mortals rather than of the virtuous Dead. 
'Ax\a «•' «f ^VLhua-tov Tnfioy kcu TrttpATA yaJne 
'AQoratTfll^iU^ovo-iy, o'Ol fotvOof 'PaJa/uetvBvf 
Tm* Trip pjj/Vt* ^iOTJi TTthu iivSpJIyrota-tr 
Ow vi^iTOf, ovr* ap ^u/u^v yroxvsi otftt wot' oju^pocy 
'AxV etlu Zi^vpoto KtyumuoYTtts uMTctc 
'Axf jivoc dv/«0-/v, diVA^u^uy dvd^;ro(;f.^-A'. iv. 563^. 
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furious particular in this scene, not unknown in 
'other si5)erstitions, should be observed — ^that most 
of the Ghosts, fleshless and boneless though they 
be, cannot recognise or speak to Ulysses until they 
have drunk of the blood in the trench. Even hisr 
mother does not kaovr him before she has slaked 
her thirst 

The Plan and contexture of the Odyssey are 
materially different from those of the Iliad, and 
the difference seems to import a great advance in 
the Off of composition. In this poem the order 
of narration is no longer confined to the straight- 
forward line of a single series of events, as in the 
Iliad; but we have two corresponding, though 
distinct, parts, proceeding at first in parallel direc- 
tions, but at length meeting and constituting the 
entire body of the story in the house of Eumseus. 

Thus beautifbnj transliUed by Abraham Moore : — 
Thee to th' Elysian plain, earth's farthest end, 
Where Rhadamanthns dwells, the gods shall send ; 
Where mortals easiest pass the careless hour ; 
No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower ; 
But Ocean ever, to refresh mankind, 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind. 
Bochart derires 'HTit/o-zoF from the Phoenician Elysoth — Joy. It 
is clear, upon a long comparison, that almost all the Homeric 
names of places or persons to the West of Greece are Phoenician 
in their etymology; indeed it was from the Phoenicians alone that 
any Greek of the age of Homer could learn any thing about them. 
Cadiz and the plains of Andalucia seem to have the best claim to be 
the Elysium dT Homer. It is said that the Moors of Africa to this 
day pray every Friday to be restored to the Paradise of Granada 
and Malaga. 

13* 
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Whatever doubt there may be as to the nature tif 
the authorship, or the number of the authors, of 

the Iliad, no one can for a moment question the 
composition of the Odyssey by an individual Poet. 
There is almost as obvious a necessity for sup- 
posing one Homer for this poem as one Sophocles 
for the tEdipus Tyrannus. The extremely arti- 
ficial manner in wliieh the narrative by Ulysses of 
his adventures is managed, its introduction, its 
breaks, its references to what has gone before, 
and its intimations of what is to follow, are all 
striking instances ; whilst at tlie same time the 
incomparably natural air which surrounds the 
whole scene, the apparent veracity and personal 
feehng of the speaker, and the impression made 
on the audience, stamp upon this episode an ori- 
ginality and real interest which render it by far 
the most delightful, as it is by far tlie most an- 
cient, of these subsequent favorite complemenis 
of the Heroic Poem. The perfect propriety and 
easy order of every part of the Odyssey are in 
most agreeable contrast witii all the many servile 
imitations in the Epic poems of subsequent ages ; 
narrative and dialogue alternate precisely as the 
exigencies of a story, conceived in a true spirit of 
nature, and told exactly as a man of imagination 
would tell a romantic matter of fact, seem to re- 
quire; and the comparative absence of mere 
poetic splendor renders more apparent and more 
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fascinatiiig the great and peculiar charm of this 
delightfiil poem — its uncommon air of truth and 
reality. Indeed it is as a book of Adventures 
that the Odyssey is presented to us in its proper 
and most pleasing light; it is in fact of the same 
nature^ and possesses the same interest, as Robin- 
son Crusoe or Sinbad the Sailor, but heightened 
by an object, and dignified by a morality, infi- 
nitely transcending the reach of those two favorite 
compositions. Hence it may be noticed that, 
wfaikt in the Iliad we are for the most part sensi- 
ble of a prominence of the poetry as such, to that 
degree that ahnost any single Book or Rhapsody 
may be read with perfect delight, without refer- 
ence to any thing that has gone before or is to 
follow, the very passage we are repeating com- 
pletely satisfying the mind by its nobleness of 
sentiment, its picturesqueness of imagery or even 
its melody of words — ^in the Odyssey, on the con- 
trary, though it contains many instances of extra- 
ordinary vigor of conception and splendor of 
verse, we are more constantly attracted, and our 
attention more completely kept alive, by the linked 
sweetness and long drawn-out interest of the Story 
itself, — our Curiosity or our Affections being in 
turn or together so delightfully stimulated and 
gratified, that, even where the higher powers of 
the Imagination are not put forth, we lose all un- 
pleasant sense of their abeyance in the perception 
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of a gentler, a more continuoas and a more varied 
pleasure. 

Never was there a Tale in verse or prose lolJ 
vrith such consummate art ; yet the hand of the 
Artist is invisible. The conduct of the story 
seems, and is, simple and single ; but it is the 
simplicity and singleness of Nature, -which co- 
exists with, indeed is the wondrous effect of, ac 
endleaj complexity of parts; — 

" sudet multum, frustraque laboret 

Ausus idem." 
No where is this charm so strongly felt as in thai 
delighlfiJ part of the poem in which Ulysses is 
lodged in the house of the faithful Eumieus; 
there is that single grace in the description of 
the rustic occupations and the rustic mansion — 
that dignity in the Swineherd — that native tone of 
command in Telemachus — and that sportive humi- 
lity varying with a mysterious majesty in Ulysses, 
which seem quite beyond the reach of the most 
poetic invention or the most ingenious imitation. 
The air of reality around the whole scene is s 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt that the p 
wrote under the control of actual life, and th^ 
picture itself is in this respect a mere stamp a 
flection of contemporary society. In the . 
and ill every other heroic poem, composed ii 
age long subsequent to that in which the action 
of the story is supposed to have taken place, the 
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greatest difficulty in the poet's way may be said 
to lie in a consistent adaptation and a natural 
propriety of Manners ; not the moral qualities — 
the Passions and the Sentiments ; for they are in 
substance the same in every age and place, and 
differ only occasionally in their stimulants and ob- 
ject ; but the habits, the courtesies, the domestic 
relations, the tone between husband and wife, mas- 
ter and servant, stranger and friend, — ^these are 
the peculiarities of particular times and countries ; 
and when a system of manners in this sense is to 
be adapted to a story of a former age and perhaps 
foreign nation, the utmost that can be done seems 
to be to avoid any glaring anachronisms or absurd 
improbabilities, whilst the ease, the life, the force, 
which can alone be given where the poet paints. 
his own manners and the habits of his own con- 
temporaries, may be pronounced to be absolutely 
beyond the power of the liveliest ingenuity. I 
know no heroic poems except the Iliad, the Odys- 
sey and the Poem of the Cid, in which the manners 
are the genuine manners of the poet's own years 
of the world; in all others they are mere conven- 
tional fictions, fitting all stories equally, like state 
robes, because exactly fitting none, and under the 
cumbrous folds of which all grace and nature, and 
spirit of human action, are stifled altogether or 
allowed to breathe out but at intervals. This faci- 
lity and freedom from constraint, the efiect of 
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most thoroughly popular work of the kind in the 

world. 

There are Indeed some few passages in the 

Odyssey which are very displeasing, and can 
hardly be defended on a plea of poetical justice 
or dramatic fidelity. I mean particularly the 
treatment of Melanthius* and the female ser- 
vants,! i^^n which nothing can be conceived 
more bloody, brutal or disgusting. This always 
seems to me to be a complete blot in the other- 
wise grand and interesting picture of the righteous 
triumph of Ulysses. It is, in the true sense of the 
word, indecorous. As to all that follows the 996lh 
hne of the asd book being rejected as spurious, 
on the ground of an inconsistency between the 
narrative and tlie predictions of Tiresias in the 
Necyomanteia, I own I have never been able to 
discover any such alleged contradiction; and 
though it cannot be denied that the battle in the 
last book is weak, huddled and unnatural, it may 
well "be said, on the other hand, that the descrip- 
tion of the house and the garden of I.aertes, and 
the scene of the mutual recognition of Ulysses 
and his aged father, are amongst the most beau- 
tiful and interesting parts of the whole poem. 

Taken together, the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
assuredly two of the grandest works of the human 

■ X'. xiii. 474-7. t X'. utii. 457— W. 
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Intellect They may be looked upon as the em- 
bodied Spirit of Heroic Poetry in the abstract 
rather than as the Poems of any particular Poet 
In them we can discover no peculiarities of think- 
ing or feeling, no system, no caprice. All is wide, 
.diffused^ universal, like the primal Light before 
it was gathered up and parcelled off into greater 
and lesser luminaries to rule the day and the 
night Look at the difference, in this respect, 
bet\yeen the Homeric and all the Greek poetry of 
the following ages! It is no longer the Muse 
.speaking; but a Thoban, or an Athenian or a 
Sicilian poet The Individual appears ; the tem- 
perament oif the Man is visible. Poems become 
unlike each other. The free and liberal spirit of 
the old heroic Muse is every day straitened, cir- 
cumscribed, and, if I may use such an expression, 
.packed up and labelled. This observation may 
be illustrated .by reference to the poetry of mo- 
.dem nations. There are thousands of old Spanish 
Romances on the Cid and the heroes of Ronces- 
. vall^s, undoubtedly the productions of various 
authors, which yet might be arranged in order, 
and set put as several heroic poems, with as little 
discrepancy between them in style and tone of 
feeling as can be perceived in the Rhapsodies of 
the Diad. The same may be said, with even 
more obvious truth, of the ancient English Bal- 
lads on Robin Hood and his famous band. We 

16* 
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know that these little i 



; poems are from diflere 
hands; yet I defy any critic to class them under 
different heads distinguishable by any difTerence 
of thought or feeling. As the nation grows older, 
and the rights of citizens and the habits of civil 
society become more precisely defined, the Poet's 
compositions are more or less stamped with the 
mark of hia own character ; his spirit, in ceasing 
to be universal, waxes more intense and personal. 
A man who had not read a line of the works of 
Milton or Waller, could not fail to perceive dis- 
tinct authorship in any two pieces that could be 
selected from their poetry. So it is with the 
Greek Poets after the Homeric age. 

Yet, no doubt, there arc many hearts and 
minds to which one of these matchless poems vrill 
be more delightful than the other; there are 
many to which both will give equal pleasure, 
though of different kinds; but there can hardly 
be a person, not utterly averse from the Muses, 
who will be quite insensible to the manifold 
charms of one or the other. The dramatic Ac- 
tion of the Iliad may command attention where 
the diffused Narrative of the Odyssey would fail 
to do BO ; but how can any one, who loves Poetry 
under any shape, help yielding up his soul to tlic 
virtuous Siren-singing of Genius and Truth, which 
is for ever resounding from the pages of either of 
these marvellous and truly immortal Poems? In 
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the niad will be found the sterner lessons of 
puUic justice or public expedience, and the ex- 
amples are for statesmen and generals; in the 
Odyssey we are taught the maxims of private 
prudence and individual virtue, and the instances 
are applicable to all mankind : in both, Honesty, 
Vera,city and Fortitude are commeaded, and set 
op for imitation; in both Treachery, Falsehood 
and Cowardice are condemned, and exposed for 
our scorn and avoidance. Born, like the river of 
Egypt, in secret light, they yet roll on their great 
ci^ateral streams, wherein a thousand Poets have 
bathed their sacred heads, and thence drunk 
Beauty and Truth, and all sweet and noble har- 
monies. Known to no man is the time or place 
of their gushing forth from the Earth's bosom, 
but their course has been amongst the fields and 
by the dwellings of men, and our children now 
sport on their banks and quaff their salutary 
waters. Of all the Greek Poetry, I, for one, 
have no hesitation in saying that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey are the most delightful and have 
been the most instructive works to me ; there is a 
freshness about them both which never fades, a 
truth and sweetness which charmed me as a boy 
and a youth, and on which, if I attain to it, I count 
largely for a soothing recreation in my old age. 
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This Poem, which was a Satire upon some stre- 
nuous blockhead, as the .name implies, does not 
now exist; but it was so famous in former times 
that it seems proper to select it for a slight notice 
from amongst the score of lost works equally at- 
tributed to the hand of Homer. It is said by 
Harpocration* thatCallimachus admired the Mar- 
gites, and Dio Chrysostom saysf that Zeno the 
philosopher wrote a commentary on it. A genu- 
ine verse, taken from this poem, is well known: — 

For much he knew, but every thing knew ill. 

Two other Hues, in the same strain, are preserved 
by Aristotle : — 

Him or to dig or plough the Gods denied, 
A perfect blockhead in whate'er he tried. 

* In voce MetfyirtK, t Diss. 53. 

t Plato, Alcib. 2. The Atticism of the augincnt, however, is attri- 
butable to Plato, as is well remarked by Mr. G. Pemi. — Prim. Arg. 
§ Eth. vi. 7. 
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One other line, less peculiar, is found in the 
Scholiast to the Birds of Aristophanes: — 

Far-shooting PhcEbus' and the Muses' slave. 

By others, however, the Margites was attributed 
to Pigres, and Mr. R. P. Knight is of opinion,! 
from the use of the augment in the few Unes still 
preserved, that it was the work of an Athenian 
earlier than the time of Xerxes, but long after 
the lowest date of the composition of the Iliad. 
As it seems to me, it is certainly unphilosophical 
to suppose a pure satire* to have been produced 
in the dawn of heroic poetry; for, contrary to all 
other kinds of poems, the satire is essentially the 
offspring of civilized manners and a complicated 
and artificial state of society. 

* Ay. 914. MovTaw Bipttrm 
t Prolog, in Horn. 
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Thk Battle of the Frogs and Mice is a short 
mock-heroic poem of ancient date. The test 
varies in different editions, and is obviously dis- 
turbed and corrupt to a great degree. It is com- 
monly said to have been a jnvenilo essay of 
Homer's genius; but others have attributed it to 
the same Pigres, whom I have mentioned before, 
and whose reputation for humor seems to have 
invited the appropriation of any wandering piece 
of ancient wit, the author of which was uncertain. 
So Uttle did the Greeks, before the era of the 
Ptolemies, know or care about lliat department 
of Criticism which is employed in determining the 
genuineness of ancient writings 1 As to this Utile 
poem being a youthful prolusion of Homer, il 
seems sufficient to say that from the beginning lo 
the end it is a plain and palpable parody, not 
only of the general spirit, but of numerous pas- 
sages, of the Ihad itself; and even if no such 
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intention to parody were discoverable in it, the 
objection would still remain that to suppose a 
work of the mere burlesque to be the primary 
effi>rt of poetry in a simple age, seems to reverse 
that order in the development of national taste, 
which the history of every other people in Europe 
and of many in Asia has almost ascertained to be 
a law of the human mind. It is in a state of so- 
ciety much more refined and permanent than that 
described in the Iliad, that any popularity would 
attend such a ridicule of War and the Gods as is 
contained in this poem ; and the fact of there 
having : existed three other poems* of the same 
kind,' attributed, for aught we can see, with as 
much reason to Holfner, is a strong inducement 
to believe that none of them were in reality of the 
Homeric age. Mr. R. P. Knightf infers, from 
the usage of the word J't at^s-J as a writing tablet 
instead of h^6g^A or a skin, which, according to 
Herodotus,^ was the material employed by the 
Asiatic Greeks for that purpose, that this poem 
was another pfTspring of Attic ingenuity ; and, 
generally, that the familiar "mention of the cock|t 
is a strong argument against so ancient a date for 
its composition. 

* These were the Arachnomachia, Geranomachia, and Psaro- 
machia ; the Wars of the Spiders, the Cranes, and the Starlings. 
tProleg. adHom. tV. 3. 

§ Terpsich. 58. 11 V. 191. 




As to the merits of the Batrachomyomac 
although we may have some difficulty in sympar 
thizing fully in the ingenuous declaration of Ja- 
cobus Gaddius* — that he thought it a more noble 
and perfect poem than either the Iliad or Odya- 
sey, yet we may well allow that it is a bold, easy 
and witty mock-heroic composition, and not sur- 
passed or even rivalled by many of those which 
have in subsequent ages followed in its train. 
The story is very short, A mouse, Psycharpax 
(Crumb-snatcher,) exhausted with flying from a 
weasel, comes to a pool to drink : a wanton frog, 
Physignathus (Puffcheek,) having apparently 
never seen such a wild-fowl before, enters into 
conversation with him, the result of which is that 
Mouse mounts upon Frog's back and goes to sea. 
It should seem that Prog meant to be honest, but, 
a water-snake lifting up his head at no great dis- 
tance, he is so frightened that, forgetful of his 
poor landsman, down he dives to the bottom. 
Crumb-snatcher struggles, sputters, makes a 
speech denouncing his perfidious betrayer to the 
vengeance of every feeling mouse, and then sinks 
amongst the bulrushes. The deceased was son 
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and heir of the King of the Mice, (a weasel and a 
gin had bereaved him of two brothers,) and > his 
father by his influence induces every Mouse in 
the field to take arms and avenge him of the inju- 
rious Prog. The Frogs perceive the bustle, and, 
arming themselves, are fools enough to leave their 
more proper element, and meet their assailants on 
dry land. Meantime Jupiter holds a council on 
the subject, but at the suggestion of Minerva — 
who, though extremely angry with the Mice for 
nibbling one of her petticoats into rags, is still so 
incensed with the Frogs for depriving her of 
sleep, that she will assist neither party — it is re- 
solved that the Gods shall be passive spectators 
of the contest The battle begins ; great prowess 
is displayed on either side; but at length the 
Mice get the better, and the entire race of Frogs 
is on the very point of extermination, when Jupiter 
interferes with lightning and thunder. The Mice 
however pay no attention to these hints of the 
divine will, and are pursuing their advantage, 
when. Jupiter, as a last resource, orders a detach- 
ment of Crabs to make an echelon movement 
upon the victors. This manoeuvre effectually 
checks the Mice, who, some with their tails, and 
some with their legs, bitten off, retire to their 
holes, and leave the remnant of the Frogs to croak 
dolefully over their defeat and loss. 

The description of the armour of the comba- 

VoL. L— 17 
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laiits will put the student in mind of Shaksp 
Queen Mab.* The Mice arm as follows^— 

fi^mrii KViifuvf j;^«f«'u(, iut' .cwJo-BJTfi, * 

Splitting firat the pods 

Of beans, which they liad sever'd from the stal 
With htisty tooth by night, tliey made them g 
Their coislels were of plaited straw, well lin'd 
With spoils of an excoriated cat ; 
The lamp contributed its central tin 
A shield for each; the giillering needle long 
Arm'd every gripe with a terrific spear ; 
And auburn sheds of nuts their brows inclos'd. 



The Frogs are equally ingenious, and indeed a 
much better provided both for offence a 
fence : — 

lyjj'i S' ii«'%'it*i ixirrif p,^si ifu'eii- 

With leaves of mallows each his legs mcos'd. 
Guarded his bosom with a corslet cut 
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^ From the green beet, with foliage stout of kail 
Fashion'd his ample buckler, with a rush 
Keen-tipt, of length tremendous, fillM his gripe, 
And on his brows set fast a cockle shell. — Covrper. 

The Crabs are well described: — 

crT6(pvui, ^2ietTuvaiTot, etTromX^cvrei h cifMtf, 
itcrATT^i'ti, ^iM(9if6i, a^et^tsi' ci S"} x.ctMv9Teit 

' Suddenly they came. Broad-back'd 

They were, and smooth like anvils, sickle-claw'd. 
Sideling in gait, their mouths with pincers arm'd, 
Shell-clad, crook-knee'd, protruding far before 
LcMig hands and claws, with eye-holes in the breast 
Legs in quaternion rang'd on either side, — 

And Osaha their uju.txi^o Ocv^rm 

But the speech of Minerva in the council of the 
Gods is the acme of the poet's boldness and bur- 
lesque ; and it really seems to me to be so com- 
pletely Aristophanic in its spirit and expressions, 
as to make it almost absurd to suppose it a pro- 
duction of the same age with the Iliad. " O Fa- 
ther," said the Goddess, " never will I assist the 
Mice, be they never so distressed; for they have 
done me infinite harm, nibbling my wreaths and 
dirtying my lamps to get at the oil. But 1 am 
more particularly annoyed at what they have 
Jately done : they have actually gnawed all round 
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a gown which I had worked myself (one of ,| 
finest stuffa to be found any where,) and 1 
made holes in it. Now the fact ia, the mai 
whom I got the stuff presses me and d 
payment ; and I am excessively vexed aboid 
being spoilt, because I have put all this work fl 
what 1 may be said to have borrowed only, i 
am unable to return it or its price.* Neverthe- 
less I will not stir for the Frogs either ; for they 
are utterly without discretion. The other day as 
I was returning from battle, excessively fatigued 
and wisliing to sleep, they made such an outrage- 
ous noise that I could not sleep a wink ; and so 1 
lay awake with a headache till the cock crew," &c, 
This, it must be allowed, ia pretty free language, 
and savors strongly of an age in which sceptical 
speculations had given birth to, and excited a taste 
for, a good deal of licentious raillery on the charac- 
ters and habits of the popular divinities. It is pre- 
cisely of a piece with what is to be found in every 
play of Aristophanes, and indeed in the mention 
of the Frogs and their names anticipates many of 
the reiterated jokes of his audacious Muse. The 
oftener I read this very pretty httle poem (and do 
one can read it without pleasure,) the more I seem 

■ I do not pretend to underBland this passage eKaeUy j there i» 
pridenlly BoniB eonfiision in the teit. If t^c-o-h ^iToio»t,ciort» 
umry of me, is genuine, tlie claim of Homeric puTBiitiffo nmut 
surely be given up. 
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to feel and detect its comparative modernism and 
tndy Athenian parentage; but Homer has so 
long and so popularly had the credit, such as it 
may be, of being the author of the Batrachomy^ 
omachia, that it would appear pedantic in this 
day to notice it for the purpose of criticism in any 
company less select than that of the Homeric 
Poems.* 

* Philip Melancthon wrote a commentary on the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, and conceived the scope of the poet to have been 
to excite a hatred of .tumults and seditions in the minds of the 
readers. 

Pierre la Seine thou^^t the object was to recommend to young 
nen temperance in eating and drinking ; — Why^ I do not find 
fmtten. Fabric. Lib. iL c. 2. s. 3. 
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Thf Homeric Hymns, including the Hjinn to 
Ceres and the fragment to Bacchus which were 
discovered in the last century at Moscow, aatl 
edited by Rhunkcn, amount to thirty-three ; bui. 
with the exception of those to ApolSo, Mercury. 
Venus, and Ceres, they are so short as not to con- 
sist of more than about three liundred and fifty 
lines in all. After what I have already stated of 
the controversies touching the origin and genuine- 
ness of the Iliad, and of the probabihty that the 
Odyssey itself was the production of an age subse- 
quent to that of the Iliad, it is scarcely necessary 
to say here that the inchnation of ahnost all mo- 
dern critics, with the eminent exception of Her- 
mann, is to deny that any of these Hymns belong 
to Homer. Nevertheless it is certain that they are 
of high antiquity, and were commonly attributed 
by the ancients to Homer with almost as mnch 
confidence as the Iliad and Odyssey. Thucv- 
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dides* quotes a passage from the Hymn to Apollo, 
and alleges the authority of Homer, whom he ex- 
pressly takes to be the writer, to prove an histori- 
cal remark; and Diodorus Siculus,t PausaniasJ 
and many other ancient authors cite different 
verses from these Hymns, and always treat them 
as genuine Homeric remains. On the other hand, 
in the Life under the name of Plutarch nothing is 
allowed to be genuine but the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey ; Athen8Bus§ suspects one of the Homeridae or 
Homeric Rhapsodists to be author of the Hymn 
to Apollo ; and the Scholiast to Pindar|| testifies 
that one Cynsethus, a Chian Rhapsodist, who 
flourished in great reputation at Syracuse about 
500 B. C, was supposed by many to be the real 
Homer of this particular poem. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that these Hymns are extremely 
ancient, and it is probable that some of them only 



« 



'Axaa av Amam, potfit — X. T. X. V. 146-50, 165-72. 

Thucyd. lib. ill. c 104. 

The Scholiast remarks that 'prfooi/Atov is synonimous with v/utnt 
from otfAn cantus. 

t III. 66. IV. 2. IX. X II. IV. 

^ Ktfi "'O/Anpoi iff ti TON OMHPI Af2N T12 it Toit us 'AmWttfA 
i^fotf ptia-lf, 

Qop/Atyy h ^tifwo-it t^ar^^x, vr, \. v. 515-6. 

Ath. 1. 19. 

n *Hf/i 9 JHUviBot x7oc oc xflU rZf tfrrypeipofAfmf'O/uiipof vonfmmif 
Til Ui ^A9nXh»fA yry^A/jLfMtoif vfiror hiyrrod wraoinkytu. 
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yield to the Iliad and the Odyssey in remoteneBs" 
of date. They vary in character and in poetical 
merit ; but there is scarcely one amongst thera ttiat 
has not something to interest us, and they have 
all of them, in greater or less degrees, that simple 
Homeric liveliness which never fails to charm us 
wherever we meet with it. 

I, The first and longest and most celebrated. 
tJiough perhaps not the most deservedly so, is 
the Hymn to Apollo. The lines, quoted by Thu* 
cydides, in which Homer is supposed to speak 
directly of himself, his blindness and his residence 
in the island of Chios, have, I believe, been the 
chief cause of this Hymn being so much better 
known than any of the otliers. They are indeed 
beautiful verses, and if none worse had ever been 
• attributed to Homer, the Prince of Poets would 
have had little reason to complain. He has been 
describing thf Delian Festival in honor of Apollo 
and Diana, and concludes this part of the poem 
witli an address to the women of that island, to 
whom it is to be supposed that he had become fa- 
miliarly known by his frequent recitations. 
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Virgins ! farewell — and oh ! remember me 
Hereafter, when some stranger from the sea 

A hapless wanderer may your isle explore, 
And ask you, Maids, of all the bards you boast, 
Who sings the sweetest and delights you most — 

Oh ! answer all — " A blind old man and poor- 
Sweetest he sings — and dwells on Chios' rocky 
shore !" 

The Hymn to Apollo, however, is less complete 
as a whole than those to Mercury or Venus, and 
there is a disjointedness and want of unity disco- 
verable in some parts, which might lead us to 
suspect that it is in fact a compilation of two or 
three separate poems. In particular from the 
179th line there seems to commence a distinct 
hymn in a strain materially different from that 
which precedes it. Not indeed that the pure 
Greek Hymn, a very peculiar species of compo- 
sition, is always founded on a regular plan, em- 
bracing aJl the attributes or all the adventures of 
the deity to whom it is addressed ; the Hymnist, 
more commonly, fixes upon one or two charac- 
teristic exploits, and confines himself to a detailed 
narrative of them only. Hence it was no more 
than natural that numerous hymns should be ad- 
dressed to the same God or Goddess by several 

* V. 165-73, 
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poets, or even by ihe same individual, ii 
which poems, for the most part, Bome new leg< 
was dwelt upon, and some new view of the c 
racier of the divinity taken. Yet even upon Ij 
confined plan, the particular subject is scarn 
ever pursued uninterruptedly to the end; 
narrative form, for which the poet freque 
abandons that of invocation, is again as freque^ 
broken by reiterated addresses and enumerad^ 
of titles; and thus an appearance of so many^ 
beginnings, as it were, has been produced, y 
seems to have had great weight in inducing \ 
to pronounce all the Homeric Hymns heterogene- 
ous compiialions from the Iliad, Odyssey and other 
and distinct poems now lost. The internal e^ 
dence, however, of individual authorship in I 
Hymns to Mercury and Venus, and in man;n 
the others, is too much for this, and all the laf 
part of this Hymn to Apollo is as esseotii 
mogeneoua and connected as are the versei 
any poem ever written. 

The first part of the Hymn is taken up 1 
a description of the wanderings of LatonaJ 
search of a safe place of delivery, her agreeni 
with the island of Delos to receive her dui 
her labor, the birth of Apollo and his assu 
lion of the Lyre, the Bow and of the Faculn 
Prophecy. The imitations of this portion c 
ivjem, in the Hymns of Callimachus to Apollo I 
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Delos are so close and frequent, that they would 
scarcely escape the charge of downright plagiarism 
in a case where modern poets were concerned. I 
mention this as affording some light, by way of 
anticipation, towards an accurate estimate of the 
real merit of Callimachus as a Poet, of which a 
fitter time will occur hereafter for speaking more 
at large ; but it is certainly surprizing that so 
much attention should be paid to that writer, and 
so much of his works read in some schools, where 
the venerable originals, from which he copied so 
abundantly and which he has rarely equalled, are 
scarcely even mentioned, and are never read. It 
is with the Homeric Hymns as it is with many of 
the plays and all the minor pieces of Shakspeare; 
they are darkened by the excessive lustre of the 
sun-like poetry at their side, and are esteemed the 
less in proportion to the splendor of their imputed 
kindred Surely such poetry as the following, so 
rich, so lively and natural, deserves something 
better than the neglect with which it is ordinarily 
treated in schools and at college ! It describes 
the labor of Latona and the birth of Apollo. 

£vr* ixi A^fAov tfituvg fMytTrixt^ ElXti$vtc6, 
nty rirg i^n tom^ tlXt, fuv^ivtirtv ^£ rtKi(r$eLt 

PiiifJUfi f4M)ietxta' fjuihivt ^t yttC v'Briftp0n9 
cy^« 0-ff» n't 9 ^iBt, 0iui Aov •» i^JWri mAm 
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AfirToi,iKy*W»- wtgi ti x^urtir trrfi^twtKmt. 
taf «f' 'ATiM*>« ;»;('"■■•{* '«''■■" w'T»f> 
sAAia Qifuf rUritf ti sai iftfiferiin i;<Tili«> 

tv'rtu Tijs^afti KKi Ks^Tff ai i-iJ* (rfiiTff. 

•3 Ci y' IVflT' IS"Z»» JiPi'lll ITTyu'^Ol ilTWitlf ••TB , 

•ttf I TI S-irfLd r' cV"'^') Avi'Tt J'( n-tipara iriiiTa, 
»iTit» i' HiuitTtirt fUTtiil'it Os7j3e; 'A*d'AAaf 

But when Lucina reach'd ihe Delian strand. 
Then labor seiz'd her if yearning for the birth 
She clasp'd the palm Irec with her arms, and set 
Her knees on the soft meadow, whiles the Earth 
Smil'd underneath ; forth rush'd the God to light, 
And alt the Goddesses for wonder cried. 
Then did they bathe thee in a fresh, pure si 
Archer Apollo ! and enswarth'd thy limbs 
In a while rohe, translucent, newly wrought, 
With golden belt encinctured ; nor thee 
Thy mother fed, thou of the golden sword, 
Apollo ? — but with her immortal hands 
Great Themis nectar and ambrosia gave 
Delicious ; while Latona joy'd to own 
Her ajcher'Son invincible. Meantime, 
After the food celestial, neither zone 
Of gold, oor folding robes could hold 
Thy panting breast, and all thy bands were b 
Then didst thou speak to the Immortals round, 
" Be mine, henceforth, the Lyre and curved B 
And Jove's authentic will to tell to Men 1" 
• V. 115 — 39. t LaUHi«. 
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The Poet then relates the deceit practised by 
the nymph Deiphusa on Apollo, in order to deter 
him from founding his oracle at Delphoa, his de- 
tection of it and the punishment inflicted hy him ; 
the single conception by Juno of the monster 
Typhaon, the destruction of the serpent Pytho, 
and the building of the famous temple; and all 
the latter part of the Hymn is occupied with a 
very curious and very spirited account of the 
manner in which Apollo lays hold of the crew of 
a Cretan merchant vessel, drives them to the bay 
of Crissa, and ultimately converts them all into 
the priests and ministers of his new Oracle. He 
had leaped upon the deck of the sliip in the 
shape of a dolphin,* and frightened the sailors 
almost out of their senses ; in vain did they at- 
tempt to land on the Pylian coast whither they 
were bound; the vessel would not obey the helm, 
but drifted on round the Peloponnesus into the 
Corinthian Gulf, ajid finally ran ashore close to 
the town of Crissa.f 

"ZtS' ill iijoj i'fiorifl 0>a| in-itfyii 'Aa-oAAwi, 

nriitufi^it trwr^iTg, rfAsfr S'' lit (ufitigi qitiT- 

* iakfiii iaiikU- This waB ccrtainlj not the doipbin of modeni 

tinieB,whichiBa Blender, elegant and comparatively Bmall (iBhibot, 

BB aoems clear &om the descriptions in tlie claasic poets genciallj, 

nothing more or lesa than tlie porpoiac. 

t There a BBtriking general resemblance between the whole of 

thU acene and the cnchantmenta wrought by Arid, in the kiOE'i 

■hip in Uie Tempest,— Act I. ec. 2. 
Vol. L— 18 
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it ^' if' iyi (^Aiy* ^xTi, n^ituFxifuis^ Ttt c vv^iSa J 
irSd ^' Blur' la-J iij«, n'n/i' if, «Aro a-fTirJ«(, 

Then from the ship rush'd the far-shooting King ' 

Apollo, as a mid-day meteor, whence 

Sparkles innumerahle flashM, and fill'd 

The heavens with light ; right through the tripodsil 

Pass'd to his secret fane, and there in flames 

Bum'd visible with terrors manifest. 

All Crissa bloz'd throughout, and Crixsan wives 

And beautilully-cinctured maidens shriek'd 

Under the rushing of the God, — for fear, 

Fear and deep awe had seiz'd on every soul. 

Then, swift as tliought, he on the deck again 

Burst with a bound in semblance of a youth. 

The Hymn ends with a passage that seem 
contain a particle of satire and raillery i 
The Captain " of the Cretan vessel asks Afn 
with great deference how he proposed to main- 
tain them in his temple, situated as it was on a 
rock, which did not admit of any manner of cul- 
ture; to which pertinent inquiry Phcebus coolly 
answers that they need not trouble their heads 
upon that subject, but take care to keep a knife 
in the right hand, and kill and cook the sheep 
and other cattle which the tribes of men wouhl 
• V, 440.9. ^^ 
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: sure to bring. The Poet concludes with a, 
■Brae which seems to have been the regular ter- 
mination of the ancient Hymn : — 

lEtCf riit x» aAAiir ^t^rs/i' itii^r-* 

II. The Hymn to Mercury is one of the most 
I'erting poems in the Greek literature. It is 
pre-eminently humorous in the beat sense of the 
word, and therefore essentially different from the 
wit and comic license of Aristophanes. This 
ijlymn is perfectly regular and connected through- 
lout, and fells the whole story of Mercury's famous 
felony on the oxen of Apollo, the altercation of 
the two Gods, their reference to Jupiter and final 
compromise. Tiiat it should be honorable to a 
deity to be celebrated for such fliieving and such 
ineffable lying as Mercury here plays off against 
the sagacious and truth-loving Apollo, is a very 
curious characteristic of the popular religion of 
the Greeks ; and indeed tbe matter is so managed 
by the poet that most readers get more fond of 
this Utile born rogue than of any other of the 
ancient dwellers on Olympus. In this hymn 
Hermes is gifted with the character of a perfect 

• V. S4G. It is to be noticed that throughout this hymn neither 
I Apollo Doi Diana ore in any way cMJonected in attribotcB or fiinc- 
tiotu with the Sun or Mood. In the Hymn to tlie Sun (v. 3-3,) ha 
\e laid to be the son of Euryphaeasa and Hyperion. See also tha 
Hymn to the Moon, and Hymn to Mercury, t. B9-100, wliere tli« 
JUoon is called the daaghter ofPallaa. 
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Spanish Picaro, a sort of Lazarillo de Toi 
amongst the Gods, stealing their goods, playing 

them tricks, and telling such enormous, such 
mortal, lies to skreen himself from detection, that 
certainly no human thief could ever have 
vanity to think of rivalling them on earth.* 

Mercury was the son of Jupiter and Maia, 
wasi&om in a cave about day-break; by noon he 
had made a lyre out of the shell of a tortoise, 
which he caught crawling at the- entrance of the 
cavern, and had learnt to play upon it ; and that 
same evening he stole and drove away a matter of 
fifty cows belonging to Apollo and grazing on the 
Pierian hilla. The description of the ancient 
lyre in this hymn has been followed by almost all 
writers in mentioning the subject : — 

afif'i a i'ifn* Ttirvfri ^oo; wfn.TiS'te-Tii fiiri, 

i«BT«p iVjiAi TiSjt ^ifait ipaTiuli xluffJt, 
rMi^rfia Itriifr.Ti^i Kara fiifof ij J"' uiri x"fW 
o-nifiKXitJ xali^niri- iiiq i' ilta KsAir 'iilSlt 

And through the stone-sheli'd lorloise'a strong sktir 
At proper distances small holes he made, 

• Sir Joshua Reynolda'a admirable picture of " Mercurj n ■ 
ThieP' is a complete embodying of the epirit of Ibia Htihu, 
t V. 47.53. 
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And fastened tlie cut sterna of reeds within, 
And with a piece of leather overlaid 
The open space, and fixed tbe cubits in, 
Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o'er all 
SymphoniouB chords of sheep-gut rhythmical. 

When he had wrought the lovely instrument. 
He tied the chords, and made division meet 
Preluding with the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath his hand a tumult sweet 
Of mighty sounds, and from his lips he sent 
A strain of unpremeditated wit 
Joyous and wild and wanton. SAe/Zey. 

WAs to the cows, he makes them walk backward 
and does so himself, taking the additional pre- 
caution of throwing away his sandals and wrap- 
ping up his feet in the leafy twigs of shrubs. He 
meets one old laboring man, and recommends him 
to be blind and deaf to present objects, or he may 
suffer for it. When he comes to the Alpheus, 
he turns the cows into a meadow to feed, and kills 
and dresses two of them; and after extinguishing 
the fire, he creeps about the dawn into his cradle 
again. The whole description is very graphic 
and spirited. 

till <tiri( AiAsjutrd- Aigj j' i^Muiiat 'Etftif 
MttfK ivufiif i'i(tA(y«iM,i('»T' ii^x.^f. 
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ic-rvfiitui f «f« Ai'jiyoi cVo-'j-itb nuhf^ii *Eff«i, 

•Bwiov, t't w«Aa,ii»in »■«{' iyivtri ^aHipif iloftn, 
«"". X'*"" '{«'■')'• <"■' "fiTTt;* Z";"! i'»';y«>.* 
All night he worked id the serene moonshine ; — 
But when the light of day was spread abroad, 
He sought his natal mountain-peaks divine. 
On his long wandering, neither man nor god 
Had met him, since he killed Apollo's kine, 
Nor had a house-dog barked upon his road. 
Now he obliquely through the key-hole pass'd 
Like a thin mist, or an autumnal blast- 
Right through the temple of the spacious cave 
He went with soft light feel — as if hia tread 
Fell not on earth — no sound their falling gave ; 
Then to hia cradle he crept quick, and spread 
The swaddling clothes about him, and the knave 
Lay playing iritb the covering of his bed 
With his right hand about his knees — the left 
Held his beloved lyre. Shellejf.M 

His mother suspects him of some roguish advi 
ture, and predicts that Apollo will discover fa 
and punish him severely! to all which exposttll 
tion he answers that he is determined to provi 
by a due exercise of his talents, for the comfonj 
ble maintenance of his mother and himself; 
as for Apollo, if be should make any disturbai 
about the cows. Mercury declares he will im 
•V. 141-53. 
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diately go and commit a burglary on the Pjrthian 
temple, and steal twice the value in tripods and 
robes and gold, and adds that his mother might 
come and see him do it if she liked. 

Meantime Apollo misses his cattle, and by in- 
quiring of the old laboring man who had seen 
Mercury, and by help of augury, he discovers 
that his brother of the half blood 'is the thief. 
He flies to Cyllene, though he is something puz- 
zled by the extraordinary foot-marks in the sand 
at Pylos, and enters the cave. Mercury rolls him- 
self up into a Uttle ball, puts his head under 
the clothes, and pretends to be asleep. However, 
Apollo, after searching every hole and corner in 
the cave, and looking into Maia's wardrobe and 
storeroom, lights upon our little friend and ad- 
dresses him thus : — 

^Cl TTetl, og h xUjm tuirtiitiUcti, ftffvi imi fidu^ 
^Zrror Itfu rttyjob van h«trcf4»e6^ «» xccrtc xilrfMf 

l( (^«d$, ciVi TTtcTti^ ifetXurtrtti, mAA' vtto yetivi 
ifpirttq, oA/ydio'fy h af^^urtf iytf«AUut»fJ^ 

" Little cradled rogue declare 

Of my illustrious heifers — ^where they are I 
Speak quickly ! or a quarrel straight 'twixt us 
Must rise, and the event will be that I 
Shall hurl you into dismal Tartarus 
In fiery gloom to dwell eternally ;— 

* v. 25«, 
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Nor shall your father, nor your mother loose 
TTie bars of that black dungeon — utterly 
You shall be cast out from the light of day 
To rule the ghosts of mea — unblest as they !" 

To which Mercury answers : — 

AbtjJJ's, Ti'iK T<Br»> Btntxt fittiet iii'Tis; 

tux i'^at, au rvlifiii, tin aUau ftZlei tucavrif 
tax. B> fi.t!i^f*ifti til- <" nitvt(»i afiifuii. 

■UK E/tii c^j'tl Tsura, n-«;o{ J^f ,iul sAAs ^c/uiAii. 
uVn( 'ifuiyi fiffui^i i«tl fl^Tifw y«A« ,cti!r{J(, 

x»i Kit ii n-iyn titZtca ii.ir' aiatirttrt yittni, 

(3»iiri fiir' ay^auhtifi- Ta ^' bt-j jW^f ayt^iiiif. 
XfU yni/iXt, BTiHAai rJelroJif, TfuxfT* /' uii x'*^ 
11 S^i f f All!, !rBT|gi Kii^aAiii'. /liyitr ifiia), a^ 



ufitrifKi 



"Son 



Of great Latona, what a speech is this ! 
Why come you here to ask me what is done 

With the wild oxen ivhich it seems you miss 
1 have not seen (hem, nor from any one 

Have heard a word of the whole business; 
If you should promise an immense reward, 
I could not tell more than you now have heard. 
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An ox-istealer should be both tall and strong, 
And I am but a little new-born thing, 

Who, yet at least, can think of nothing wrong ; — 
My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 

The cradle clothes about me all day long. 
Or half asleep, hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be washed in water clear and warm. 

And hushed and kissed and kept sectut^ from harm* 

O ! let not e'er this quarrel be averred ! 

Th' astounded gods would laugh at you, if e'er 
You should allege a story so absurd. 

As that a new-bom infant forth could iare 
Out of his house afler a savage herd ! 

I was bom yesterday ; my small feet are 
Too tender for the roads so hard and rough ; — 
And if you think that this is not enough, 

I swear a great oath, by my Father's head. 
That I stole not your cows, and that I know 

Of no one else who might, or could or did ; 
Whatever things cows are^ I do not know^ 

For I have only heajrd the name." Shelley* 

This is pretty hard swearing. Apollo however, 
is inflexible, and catches the boy in his arms; the 
boy behaves in a sort of way that makes it as dif- 
ficult for Apollo to hold him as for me to describe 
the adventure ; and the result, after much alter- 
cation, in which Mercury in vai^ endeavours to 
cozen his brother — 

woPioforrtr tin w^Xv/^/ix*^^^ if^if— * 
» V. 319. 
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diamond cutting diamond — they both go to Oly! 
pus, and Apollo lays his complaint before Jupiter- 
Mercury makes the following defence: — 

»AS(. if iiiiri^iv Sit^iftnsi uXiwa^ifi ;8«Sf 
>ii^i tiSt ftMKMfm ayi /iifrvftf, eiii KUrit 



vaAAa ii fi' i|V^iA<!?E pi"i 


r7. is T<;;r«(„ ,ifv,. 


tlitiX i fii> riff, a^eci 'ix 


„ <f,A«^J/.i ;;B«, 


ttirif lyi X^'^'t V(i»W 


T^J-i .T^. xai oJT.'t 


tSriBiait iAktCji, Kjaxaiiu 


^«t;, i.,.»(. 


■■(/*«■ {x«J vif t^jB «■« 


if i?/A.s .l';i-<«' '''•') 


tt« iUK Bi'iLoS' i>,»>rira fiim 


(ii i'A^», .;',„) 


,v'r JxJj ..7i, ;'^„. rJ^, 


J"8Tj(«'J( «y*fri<V 


'H^Aia. f(.i/« «iJ-V«' «« 


^ailAfiai hAAiMi 


«.■ »■( $,Air, x«; isSt., .' 


»;C,^,r.;r««xaJ«„V 


«r •u'k aiViir iiVc ft^yai 


J' iTTiS'iiit/iKi i{«<r 


en' Fia tbS' itittPtTa^ m'naVtujTa vft^ifitia.. 


xairiT^ iyii TtuToi r it £ ^tr I mXia ^ti>i>. 


..«) «f«r,(^ »,( ii.T,- iri 


^' ;»■ Air <{«(=■» i^sy 



" Great Father I you know clearly before haiid 
That all which I shall say to you is soothe ; 

I am a niost veracious person, and 
Totally unacquainted with untruth- 

At sun-rise Phcebus came, but with no band 
Of Gods to bear him witness, in great ruth. 

To my abode, seeking his heifers there, 

And saying, I must show him where they are,^ 1 



-» * 
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Or he would hurl me down the dark abyss 1 

I know that every Apollonian Umb 
Is clothed with speed and might and manliness. 

As a green bank with flowers ; but unlike him, 
/ was bom yesterday, and you may guess 

He well knew this when he indulged the whim 4 

Of bullying a poor little new-bom thing 
That slept, and never thought of cow-driving. 

Am I like a strong fellow that steals kine ? 

BeUeve me, dearest Father ! (such you are !) 
This driving of the herds is none of mine ; 

Across my threshold did I wander ne'er. 
So may I thrive ! I reverence the divine 

Sun and the Gods, and I love you, and care 
Even for this hard accuser, who must know 
I am as innocent as they or you ! 

I swear by these most gloriously- wrought portals — 

(It is, you will allow, an oath of might !) 
Through which the multitude of the Immortals 

Pass and repass for ever, day and night. 
Devising schemes for the afl^rs of worlds — 

That I am guiltless ; and I will requite, 
Although my enemy be great and strong, 
His cmel threat ! Do thou defend the young I" 

Shelley. 

Mercury accompanies this speech with divers 
winkings of the eye and nods of the head to 
Jupiter to let him know the exact state of the 
case. The end is, that Jove bursts into a violent 
fit of laughter to see his roguish child — 
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" lying so weE and skilfully about the cows," but 
intimates by a sign to Hermes that he has done 
enough to estabhsh his reputation, and that it is 
time he should now really discover the truth. 
Mercury obeys, leads Apollo to the place where 
the cows were concealed, and gratifies him with 
the gift of his lyre. Apollo is transported with 
dehght at the possession of this instrument, and 
thereupon they awear an eternal friendsliip. The 
Hymnist ends his celebration of the God with 
saying of him in not very pious language, as it 
should seem — ^h 

^aZfit flit BUI eiittl0-i,Ta ^' aKflTir infarilill ^^| 

Tiicra h' Iflptitiiit ^v>\» intrir atBfartit.* ^^| 

In few things does he help — more" oft deceives 
Through the dark night the tribes of mortal men. 
Ill, But by far, the most beautiful of the Ho- 
meric Hymns — indeed for its length equal in 
beauty to any part of the Homeric poems — is the 
Hymn to Venus. No poet ever surpassed the 
richness and elegance, the warmth and, delicacy, 
the dignity and tenderness of tliis exquisite coni- 
position. It has always seemed to me to be con- 
ceived in an older and more Homeric spirit thao 
any of the other Hymns ; and it is remarkable 
for being founded entirely on the loves of Venus 
and Anchises, and for conlainingf a repetition of 
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the prophecy of the Iliad, that iEneas and his 
posterity should reign over Troy. It is indeed 
quite Trojan in its subject and sentiments, and 
there is one passage* in it by which we learn 
that the Phrygians spoke a language entirely dif- 
ferent from the Trojan, and by which we may 
infer that the Trojans, as has often been conjec- 
tured, were Greeks in speech and blood as they 
certainly were in religion. Lucretius seems to 
have borrowed the thought of his famous invoca- 
tion of Venus from the opening lines of this Hymn. 
The following passage is by no means the most 
poetical in the poem, and yet I think few persons 
can read it without feeling its genuine beauty. 
Venus reassumes her own proper appearance, and 
awakes Anchises: 

o'iijv S'd fie Td yr^Srov iv o(p6et?iiM7Tt voTjrecq. 

<X A /ill t M »» »/ / - -» » / • / 

TM^finrh re xeti oTTg Tret^UKXtS'uv tr^etwtf «eAA9|. 
«.i\/ $"' ctvTtg ^^Xeciffi re KcbXwi^ebTt KctXu v^aretzret, 
xetl fiiv ?iiT(rof*>iVoi itfttt trrt^iareb v^^rtiu^af 
eturlxct c'* itq retw^SrUy Beit, iS'^f 0^$et?iful^tv, 

^AA« rg 2r^o( Z«yo$ ycvfti^ofou ^Aiyiox^'^y 
f*4 fit ^«yr' afitttifif if M^mwto'n imo^s 

♦ V.1134. * 

Vol. I.— 19 
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iKIdf, bAA' iAcsii'. ESTfi «(! ^lof«Ajula; amg 
•yiV'triu, i'f re Stutit titxt^iriti aScuirtiTi, 

lagrii, fujS^i ri BTie-i fiiri Ipgtri Sii^iti xii^t. 
lu yi(( rai' Ti S'Ui, raOitit xsesi i| ifiiin yi, 

mi S'' tn-rai ^Ihoi vVii, !( h Tj*iCTii ais^it, 






' Anchisea, wake ; 



Thy fond repose and lethargy forsake ! 

Look on the nymph who late from Pluygia came, ' 

Behold me well— say if I seem the same !"" ' 

At her first call the chains of sleep were brokejj 
And, starting from liis bed, Anchises woke. 
But when he Venus view'd without disguiae. 
Her shining neck beheld and radiant eyes, — 
Awed and abaah'd, he tumM his head aside, 
Attempting with his robe hia face to hide. ' 

Confus'd with wonder, and with fear oppress'd. 
In winged words he thus the queen address'd i — 

" When first, O Goddess, I thy form beheld. 
Whose charms so far humanity escell'd. 
To thy celestial power my vowa I paid, 
And with humility implor'd thy aid- 
But thou, for secret cause to mo unknown^ 
Did£t thy divine immortal state disown. 
But now, I beg thee by the filial love 
Due to thy father, jEgis-bcaring Jove, 

• V. 178— SOO. 
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Compassion on my human state t6 show, 
Nor let me lead a life infirm helow ! 
Defend me from the woes which mortals wait, 
Nor let me share of men the common fate ! 
Since never man with length of days was blest 
Who in delights of love a deity possess'd." 

To him Jove's beauteous daughter thus replied : — 
" Be bold, Anchises ! in my love confide ; 
Nor me, nor other God, thou need'st to fear. 
For thou to all the heavenly host art dear. 
Know, from our loves, thou shalt a son obtain. 
Who over all the realm of Troy shall reign ; 
From whom a race of monarchs shall descend. 
And whose posterity shall know no end ; 
To him thou shalt the name JQneas give. 
As one, for whose conception I must grieve !" 

Congreve. 

After telling the story of Tithonus, Venus goes 
on in a strain of real human affection for An- 
chises: — 

Oujc «y iyetyi art roTof U et^uvxTdtvtit iXoifAijV, 
«6eiietroi r* tnett xct) ^attv i fJLttreL VMreb, 
«eAA it fAiit Toioureg eafv etoog re difMtq rt 
Z^Atg, vf^ire^eg rg voTiq xtK?itifAevoq eYtig, 
oux «y eTTetru fc^ a^oqwKHuq (p^hetq xjxtptKecXoTTOh 
yuy ^e re fJLh Tecx» 7V^^S oimU'oi uft^ticetXuipety 
3t9)Xet}g, To y' evetTct ^rct^tTrctrctt eiv0^a7Feitrtv, 
cuXo/zevoiy KctfieiTfj^^if , o, re crrvyeovrt teti srj^.* 

" On terms like these I never can desire 
Thou should'st to immortality aspire. 

* V. 240—7. 



1 
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Could'st thou, indeed, as imw thou art, remain — 
Thy strength, thy beauty, and thy youth retwn ; 
Could'st thou for ever thus ray husband prove, 
I might live happy in thy endless love ; 
Nor should I e'er have cause to dread the day 
When I must mourn thy loss and hfe's decay. 
But Ihou, aiaa ! too soon and sure must bend 
Beneath the woes which painful age attend ; 
Inexorable age ! whose wretched state 
AU mortals dread, and all immortals hate !" 

Cmgmeti 

In no Greek or Latin classical poem, thatjj 
remember, ia Venus represented with such o 
summale dignity, tenderness and passion as J 
this HjTan; and in tliis particular it certaa 
differs a good deal from the more popular 
ception of the Goddess of Love in the I 
Difficult as the story was to tell, it is told \ 
unbroken decorum, and constitutes a striking ji 
ample of that intuitive propriety of manner n 
words, in the display of which the Greek Pqj 
set all others at defiance. 

IV. The manuscript of the Hymn to C« 
which m some parts is in a very fragi 
state, was discovered in the last century by ( 
Matthjei in the library of the Holy Synod] 
Moscow, and communicated by him, togetl 
with a few lines of a lost Hymn to Bacchus, J 
David Ruhnken, a Professor at the Universityl 
Leyden. Ruhnken published it with critJa 
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notes. There has been much diversity of opinion 
concerning the genuineness of this poem, or, I 
should rather say, its identity with the Homeric 
Hymn to Ceres which certainly existed in the 
second century, and is often quoted by Pausanias.* 
The passages so cited by Pausanias differ in a 
slight degree from lines to be found in this Hymn. 
The Scholiast to the Alexipharmica of Nicander 
says, that " Ceres laughed at the ludicrous speeches 
of lambe, as is related in the Hymns ascribed to 
Homer." As in the opinion of Ruhnken no such 
incident is mentioned in this Hymn, as we have 
it, he concludes the Scholiast to be mistaken, or 
not to allude to this poem. But, in point of fact, 
the passage, as it now stands, may very well an- 
swer all that the remark of the Scholiast would 
lead us to expect. Ceres sits for a long time in 
profound melancholy, 

^^if y' ore J?} x^^^V^ /*'•' 'lu/Jt>^ij jc/J^y* u^vlct 

f^BiS^io'cbty ye?^cireti re, %«t\ 'ixitof vp^giv ^t/ftoy.'j* 

Till wise lambe with her jests and gibes 

Innumerable, caus'd the holy queen 

To smile, to laugh and have a cheerful mind* 

Wolfe seems to hold this discovered Hymn very 
cheap ; but he speaks with reference to its claim 
to absolute genuineness ; without allowing which 

* Attic. 38. Messen. 38. Corinth. 14 
f V- 202-4 

19*. 
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we may certainly consider it in the same point d 
view as wc do tiie other Hymns commonly atta' 
buted to Homer ; and tliough it is not equal i 
vigor and beauty to the three principal Hyi 
before mentioned, it ia still a very lively and p 
turesque poem, smooth and flowing in its laBgi 
and curious and peculiar in some of its incidents. 
It well deserves a scholar's attention. 

The story is that Pluto, being enaraoiu-ed of 
Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, carries her off 
secretly with the comiivanee, and by the aid, of 
Jupiter. Ceres wanders over the earth with 
blazing torches in search of Proserpine, Having 
learnt from Hecate and the Sun that the maiden 
had been carried away by Pluto, she forsakes 
Olympus and assumes the shape of a woman. 
She goes to Eleusis, and is introduced into the 
house of Celeus the King, by his daughters, who 
had come with their pitchers to a fountain to fetch 
water. Melanira, wile of Celeas, had an infant 
boy at that lurie : Ceres undertakes to nurse him ; 
and she, in order to niake him immortal places 
little Demophoon every night in the midst of (he 
fire, by those means to burn away the corruptible 
part of his nature. The child throve wonder- 
fully under this caustic treatment. Metanira one 
oigiit watched the actions of the nurse, and ufjon 
seeing her boy placed in the flames, cried out 
with terror. Ceres snatches him up, and tlien 
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declares the spell broken and the process of im- 
mortalization frustrated. Meantime Ceres has 
blasted the earth with sterility, and Jupiter sends 
repeated messages to induce her to remit her 
anger and return to Olympus ; she, however, re- 
fuses all reconciliation, till Jupiter despatches 
Mercury to Hades to order Pluto to give up 
Proserpine. Pluto obeys, but gives her a pome- 
granate seed* to eat; and the conclusion is that 
Ceres is pacified upon an understanding that Pro- 
serpine is to pass two-thirds of the year with her, 
and the remaining third only with her husband.t 

The Poet says that Pluto seized her — 

vctt^evrur tcoufftTt a-if 'SlittccvoZ ^aSuKaXfr^ti, 
uf6eec r uhv/4.e¥nf, fo^et^ Kcti k^okov, v^^ V« xttXtCy 
XitfJuSf eif ftM?iCiK09y ma uyctXXiS'uqy ij^* vuKtfS^i, 

Totiob A/05 ^ovXfiO't ;^«f/^«/ttcyn IToAt/J'exTii, 
BttvfJLOLTrh yecf oMvrety ori^otq tots TrZo-tf iS^iorCett 
u0etfUToi^ re 6eo7i v^c 6v9jToli uf$^M^oti' 
rcZ x.tt) kvo pi^ni l»«ero» »«^« IJ^eiee^victty 

yaCici re ttut* lyeXctTtre xeti aXfJLV^if oiS'fMC (p«A«or07f(. 

x«A0f u6v^fiM Xn^th* ;^<eve $\ x^a^ iu^vuyviu 
NJo'fey UfjLTFeS^iof, rfi c^evrtf itfet^ UoXvS'eyfMH 
'iyrvot^ uBetmrotTi, K^0f«v sroAv«y&jK.«$ vloi* 

t Pre&ce to Uole*a Transktioa of the Hymn to Ceres. 
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In Nysia'a vale, with nymphs a lovely train. 

Sprung from the hoary father of the moia. 

Fair Proserpine consum'd the fleeting hours 

In pleasing eporls, and pluck'd the gaudy floweraj j 

Around them wide the flamy crocus glows. 

Through leaves of verdure blooms the opening n 

The hyLicinth declines his fragrant head. 

And purple violets deck the cnamell'd mead ; 

The fair narcissus, far above the rest, 

By magic form'd, in beauty rose confest. 

So Jove, t' ensure the virgin's thoughtless mind. 

And please the Ruler of the Shades desiga'd. 

Ue caus'd it from the opening earth lo rise, 

Sweet to the scent, alluring to the eyes. 

Never did mortal or celestial power 

Behold such vivid tints adorn a flower. 

From the deep root a hundred branches sprung. 

And to the winds ambrosial odors flimg. 

Which, lightly wafled on the wings of oir, 

The gladden'd earth and heaven'a wide circuit d 

The joy -dispensing fragrance spreads around. 

And ocean's briny swell with smiles is crown'd. 

Pleas'd with the sight, nor deeming danger nigb^ 
The fair beheld it with desiring eye ; 
Her eager hand she stretch'd to seize the Hower, 
(Beauteous illusion of th' ethereal power !) 
When, dreadful lo behold ! the rocking ground 
Disparted — widely yawn'd a gulf profound ! 

* V. 5^0. 



X 
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Forth rushing from the black abyss arose 
The gloomy monarch of the realm of woes, 
Pluto, from Saturn sprung ; — ^the trembling maid 
He seiz'd, and to his golden car convey'd ; 
Borne by immortal steeds the chariot flies, 
And thus she pours her supplicating cries. — Hole. 

When Ceres begins her fictitious account of 
herself to the daughters of Celeus, she says she 
comes over the sea from Crete : — 

and it is worth remarking that thricef in the 
Odyssey, Ulysses, when fabricating a history of 
his birth and parentage, declares he was born in 
Crete. This brings the 

of Epimenides, quoted by St. Paul, to our recol- 
lection, and may induce us to believe that Cretan 
mendacity was of so ancient a date as to have be- 
come a subject of satirical allusion even in the 
time of Homer. 

The change in the person of Ceres, when over- 
looked by Metanira, and the effects of the mani- 
festation of her divinity, are told in the following 
fine lines : — 

* v. 123-4. t H'. xiv. 199. N'. xiii. 256. T'. xix. 181. 

t Titus, c. 1. V. 12. 
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aayr,i S'' iVAnrfiij Tlnriar SsfOir, irriffxiif £f. 

fii J'e Ji' IK fif/iftit' Ttif }' aiTiKit yautaT tAinrt, j 



hifit !' B^SsvyBC y/iiTa jj^ov. 



s T^Awytr 






This said j the front of age so late assum'd 
Dissolv'd, — her fece with charms celestial bloom'fll 
The sacred vesture thai around her flew 
Through the wide air ambrosial odors threw ; 
Her lovely form with sudden radiance glow'd 
Her golden locks in wreatha of splendor flow'd ; 
Through the dark palace stream'd a flood of light,! 
As cloud-ongender'd fires illume the night 
With sudden blazo ; — then swiilly from their t 
Urg'd by indignant rage, the goddess flew- 

In Metanira's breast amazement reign'd ; 
Silent she stood ; nor long lier knees sustain'd 
Their tottering weight ; she aunlt in grief profoui 
The child neglected, shrieking on the ground, 
Beside her lay. Itok 

When Proserpine is about to leave Pluto J 
the upper world, he gives her, as before i 
tioned, or rather forces her, to eat a pomegrafl 
seed, ^oiBs- BsiwB*, thereby, as Ovidf says, tog 
elude her from availing herseb' of his prod 
that he would restore her to her mother proi^ 
she, Proserpine, had eaten nothmg in his J 
minions. 

• V. 175.83. t Met™. V. 8 
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In this Hymn we have probably the earliest 
mention of the Eleusinian mysteries now extant: — 

opytcc KdXu — 
% * # * * 

OUT ttp^seff* f4,eyet yup rt Otofif u^^i icr^ctfn etuonf* 
<»A/3/o$, or T«^' oTTeiTrn i7n^$onMV etf^p^vMr 
09 urtA^i f tepav oiT uf^fM^oq, outtoO oftoio/f 
otteretf t^ei (p$tf*evoi tfs^ utto ^oCpeo eu^^evri,^ 

Those sacred mysteries, for the vulgar ear 
Unmeet, and known, most impious to declare ! 
Oh ! let due reverence for the gods restrain 
Discourses rash, and check inquiries vain ! 

Thrice happy he, among the favor'd few, 
To whom 'tis giv'n those glorious rites to view ! 
A fate far different the rejected share ; 
Unblest, unworthy her protecting care. 
They'll perish, and with the chains of darkness bound 
Be plung'd for ever in the dark profound. — Hole. 

The following remarks by this rather lax trans- 
lator deserve notice : — 

"Herodotus, in the second book of his His- 
tory, relates that the mystic rites of Isis were 
originally carried from Egypt to Greece by the 
daughters of Danaus; and that the Pelasgic 
women were instructed by them in the nature, 
design and form of their celebration. From the 
same authority, strengthened by that of Apollo- 
dorus, it has been supposed that these mysteries 

» V. 476^ 
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disguised under other names and other foi^ 
were afterwards celebrated at Eleusis in honat 
Ceres, and obtained the name of Thesmophorj 
" If ihis Hymn should not be supposed ' 
allude lo the Egyptian Isis, figured under 1' 
character of Ceres, and to Pruserpine, as a 
blem of the cornt being hidden part of tlie j 
beneath the earlli, — may not the story on wtf 
it is founded be simpSy this? Pluto, probi 
King of the MolosBians, wages war against ti 
Eleusinians, wastes their country, and carries ojf 
their corn; a famine ensues. Jupiter, his brother. 
ruler over great part of Greece, who had connived 
at the invasion, thinks proper at length to obtain 
a peace for them, on their paying to Pluto one 
third of their tillage by way of tribute. They 
again cultivate their country, and Rhea, Ceres 
and Jupiter are reconciled; that is to say, the 
eartii produces corn, and the people are under 
the protection of their neighbouring king. Tin; 
conclusion of the story seems evidently allegorical, 
and intended to convey tliis plan and excellent 
moral — 'That those nations shall prosper who 
apply diligently to agriculture and the cultivation 

■ But tho Thesmophoria were diatinct from the Eleusinian 
Ritca, were Mlobroted et Alliens, and attended by women only. 

tSoPeriqjAoneaignifiea in the PhiEnician langTiage, whencG 
Pnaerpine is ffupposed lo be derived. Tho PhcEnician word in 
Hound is Feri-taphimn; fruclUB occultos. RobiuBon od Tbeogoa. 
Hesiod. Q. ad v. 779. 
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f their lands.' Hence Plutus (Riches) was called 
the Son of Ceres."* 

The history and real meaning of the Greek 
Mysteries form one of the most curious and deeply 
interesting subjects of inquiry which the philo- 
sophic Scholar can propose to himself. The 
Belief of enlightened Paganism rested on them. 
Varrof said Uiat there were three kinds of The- 
ology: 1. The Mythical or Fabulous, which be- 
longed to the Poets : 2. The Civil or Political, 
which was foimded on the Mythical, and belonged 
to the Magistrate : 3. The Physical or Natural, 
which belonged to the Philosopher, This lasl, 
the Natural Theology of the Greeks, was secretly 
preserved in the Mysteries, and it may be con- 
jectured that the esoteric or inward doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists was in substance 
similar to that taught to the Initiated. At least 
there was a close analogy between them. 

i have no intention of losing myself, or of con- 
founding my reader, by any attempt to enter sys- 
tematically into this, the profoundest subject con- 
nected with the history of the Pagan Religion 
and Philosophy. Neither shall I take notice of 
the Cabeiric or Samothracian Mysteries (though 
perhaps the oldest and purest of all ;) nor of the 
Telchines, the Dactyh, or the Corybantes. I 

• Hole's notea to Hymn to Ceres. 
t In August. CiY. Dei. Ivi. o. 5, 
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may find a proper place to speak of tl 
lively hereafter ; at present my wish is to give, if 
I can, a slight insight into the nature of the far 
more celebrated Mysteries of Eleusia, the fabu- 
lous origin of which is described, and, to the best 
of my recollection, the earliest allusion to which 
is made, in this Hymn. 

These Mysteries were entirely Egyptian in 
their origin. They were brought to Pelopon- 
nesus by the family of Danaus,* about 1511 B.C. 
When that part of Greece was invaded and revo- 
lutionized by the Dorians, the Mysteries were 
lost every where except amongst the Arcadians. 
They were not introduced into Attica and esta- 
blished at Eleusis till about a century afterwards, 
B. C. 1397, in the reign of Erectheus ~ 

The three Mystical Divinities (all the Mystei 
involved a sacred Triad) were Demeter or Cm 
Persephone or Proserpine, and lacchus; thejj 
being altogether distinct from the Theban J 
chus. These Three were the Greek cc^iei^ 
the Egyptian Triad — Isis, Osiris and Ho) 
The Egyptian story was, that Isis was sister i 
wife of Osiris, by whom she had a son, Hoi^ 
that Typhon was the brother of, and miirdai 
Osiris and also the youthful Horns; that ] 
wandered to Byhlus, a city of Phtenicia, in set 
of the body of her husband, which had been c 

• Her. Euterp. 171. 
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riod thither in its coffin by the waves. The coffin 
had rested on a plant called Erica, with wliich it 
had become incorporated. The King of the 
country ordered the wood to be cut, and a pillar 
^ his palace to be made of it. Isis seated lierself 
(by a fountain and wept bitterly ; she would speak 
'to no one, except the maidens of the Queen 
Astarte. Her garments exhaled a divine odor. 
Astarle sent for the stranger, and committed her 
infant child to lier nursing. Isis applied her 
finger, instead of her breast, to the infant's mouth, 
and thereby burnt away all the corruptible part* 
'pf his body. She then flew, in the form of a 
'allow, to the pillar of Erica, and uttered a pro- 
,ibund groan. Astarte, who had been watching 
-ihis scene, cried out vrith surprise. Tiiis inlerrup- 
1 cost her child his neariy attained immortality. 
ilsis discovered herself, and obtained the pillar in 
[•which was concealed the corpse of her husband. 
: opened it, and took out the coffin, and left 
-ihe shell of the tree at Byblus, where Pldtarch 
.■flays it still was in liis days,* Isis, supposing 
(Jherself alone, opened the coffin and wept over 
nOsiria. Melicerta, a son of the King, looking at 
, her, was struck dead by a terrible glance from 
, the offended Goddess. The Egyptians paid di- 
. Tine honors to this unfortunate person under the 

• Plularcli, Is. ct Os. 50. 
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name of Maneros, Isis ultimately returned 1 
Egypt with the recovered body of her husband. 

The murder of Osiris and Horus by Typhon 
became in Greece the Rape of Proserpine by 
Pluto, and the destruction of lacchus by the 
Titans ; the voyage of Isis in search of her hus- 
band was the wanderings of Ceres in search of 
her daughter; the restoration of Horus to life 
. and the recovery of the body of Osiris were the 
resuscitation of lacchus and the finding of Pro- 
serpine. The details of the stories are so coinci- 
dent that no one can doubt the identity. 

Isis represented mystically the Earth — the -i 
Passive or Feminine Principle of Productioi 
Her surname was Mouth* — Mother, and her ow 
name, Isi,t meant the fertility of the earth, 
was Mother-Earth, the literal original of ^» ^gra 
Demcter or Ceres. HerodotusJ says express 
that they were the same. There was a very a 
cient temple at Athens dedicated to the Eaj 
and this was distinct from Ceres; but subri 
quently these two divinities became completJ 
confounded together,^ and their names indie; 
the Goddess of Nature, the Queen of all thin 

• Is. et Oa. 56. 

I JsblonBk. Panth. J^pt II. p. 33. 

t Eulerp. ubi auplB. 

Tifittir, hif*it f, iirrtifit jSsiixu iiiw. 

Bwohffi, r. 3754, 
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the Girer of Riches, the Mother of all the Plants 
and of ail the Animals. 

The Introduction of Agriculture necessitates 
fhe enactment, and promotes the observance, of 

me kinds of Laws. Hence Ceres was called 

rir/«^o{rir— Lcgifera, Lawgiver. 

Osiris was the Active or Masculine Principle 
iof Production — the husband of Isis. Together 
tiiey gave birth to Horus, the mystical symbol of 
the visible or manifested World. He was sur- 
named Kaimin — Visible.* The Greeks altered 
the Fable a htlle, but the meaning was the same. 
lerpine was the seminal principle, which is 
fearried under the Earth, or, as tlie Egyptians 
iaid, killed, Horus was torn to pieces and Isis 
restored liim to life — an allegory which Plutarch 
«ioes not dare to explain, but says that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to penetrate the sense of it. It 
seems this ; that every part of the visible creation 
is, sooner or later, to be decomposed, and perhaps 
as they thought, to be resolved into the Mother 
£arth. Earth reproduces all things. 

Bishop Warburton, who perhaps discovered 
more ingenuity than sound judgment in his views 
■of the nature of the Greek Mysteries, entertained 
ineral "opinion that their ultimate object was 
to teach to the Initiated a pure Theism, and to 
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inculcate the certainty and the importance of * 
future stale of rewards and punishments. I g 
led by the arguments of Vihoison and Saint 
Croix* to doubt the accuracy of this, and \ 
beh'eve, on the contrary, that the doctrine of t 
Mysteries was a pure Pantheism, Hylozoism ( 
as it has been named in more modern ages &omfl 
very great and illustrious philosopher, SpinosL 
Although the language of many of the aucicaj 
writers is ambiguous upon this subject, the res 
seems to be that in the Eleusinian Sanctuary, i 
in the Pythagorean Schools, the same doctr 
was taught in secret concerning the Deity i 
the state of the Soul after death — a doctruJ 
which struck at the root of tlie popular religia 
by supposing on the one hand a divine i 
whilst on the other that unity was made to coni 
in a deification or apotheosis of Nature, the c 
mon parent of all things. 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 
The Creator and the Creature were an omnipre 
sent One, manifested in various fonns imder ■¥ 

• Rechcrchca sur Ics Mjstflres da Faguiisnie; ono of the b 
books that can be read for a. compendious view of lliis Babje<!bl 

+ Theiam — Ihe beliefin the being of one God diflferent fpom^ 
modification of the malcriol unirerec; Panlkeiini — beUefin 
God identical wjtli, or actuallf constituting the lljb oi^ thoinatd 
Univeiee ; flytozoiam ('j'.k; ^ai) — life of tlis i^ubject-ina.tter O 
world, and the HiLinc witii FiuitheiBm ; SpinosiBii: 
the Bade alao, &om Benedict de Spinaza, bom at 
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rious relations, and producing and absorbing all 
things. The Spirits of Men were particles or 
aectiotu of the great Spirit of the Universe, and 
after the dissolution of the body were re-united 
to it. Merged in the bosom of the common Na- 
ture, they lost all individual existence, and were 
incapable of reward or punishment. The Bodies 
-of Men were resolved into their constituent and 
■cognate elements of matter, and passed in an in- 
,£nite revolution into other integral forms. There 
>was no Death in Nature, but Change only. This 
j'Was the Palingenesia or Resurrection ; this was 
4he Metempsychosis or Transition of Souls. 
I. Nature therefore alone was the Divinity of the 
OQlcusioian Mysteries. 

The Gods of the Popular Religion were of two 
:«orts ; first, the personified Forms, Functions and 
rPowers of the Material World, in conjunction 
with, but always as superior Agents to, some of 
the Passions and Moral Qualities of Man also 
personified ; and, secondly, deceased heroes, be- 
nefactors of Mankind in various ways, as Hercules, 
jEsculapius, Castor, Pollux, and others ; 

I Inventas aut qui vitam excolucre per artes, 

1 Quique sui memorcs alios fecere merendo.* 

" "TherG were reckoned obote hum nn honors, honora heroicaJ 
and divine; in the atliibulion and diatributionofwliich honors, we 
B8C, Antiquity made Ihia difference ; that whereas Founders and 
Unitere of states and cities, Lawgivers, Cxtirpeis of Ijianti, Far 
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Now the introduction of Agriculture and the coifcn 
sequent reclaiming of men from a savage state 
were amongst the greatest benefits ever bestowed 
by Man upon Man; hence many of the Eleusinian 
rites liad reference to llie invention of seeds and 
the exercise of husbandry; and Ihe apotheosis of 
these primary friends of humanity, and pre-emi- 
nently that of Ceres, as the civihzer of manltind, 
was the principal object of exhibition to the 
Initiated.* 

But to return to the poems from which I have 
wandered too long. Amongst the smaller Hymns, 
that entitled " Bacchus or the Pirates" is particu- 
larly worthy of attention. The picturesqueness 
and vigor of design in this little poem are very 
remarkable; the language and versification are 
beautiful. The story is the metamorphosis, by 
Bacchus, of aU but one of a crew of pirates into 
dolphins or porpoises, and of their vessel into a 



IherBof the people, and other eminent peraonB in civil merit, were 
honored but with the titles of Worthies or Demi.goda ; mush u 
weie Hercules, Tbeseua, Minoe, Komulns, and the libs: on the 
□thei Bide such bs were inventors and authors of new arts, CD- 
dcFVnnenlB, and eommodities towards itiuii'e life, were ever con- 
aecrated aniongat the gode IhemBclves; aa were Ceres, Bacchus, 
Mercurius, Apollo, and otherx." Bacon, Adv. of Learning, B. I. 

■ Mystery is derived from the word ^'tit, cither gimpl; to elan 
Iho month, or to urini, or half shut the oyea. Initiatt ia &om 
iniiium, beeansB, according- loCicero, in the MysIerieB men receiv- 
ed Ihe begin'nitigt or principles of a superior knowledge. 
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vine-tree; and is the original of similar narratives 

in Ovid,* Propertius,t and Seneca.J 
In the Hymn to Mars is contained a piece of 

astronomy, soraelhing later in date tlian the Ho- 
L'Sieric age, and involving a representation at va- 

naace with the popular account of the God of 
fWar:- 

nitcger tTTTicrafti; iti Tiifirit, itSa riTrS^ti 

Thou thy fiery circlet roU'et 

Mid the sev'n wnnd'ring stars of hcav'n, where thee 
Thy flaming ateeda on the third chariot's wheel 
Bear ever. 

'he Poet counts from Saturn through Jupiter to 
The word TiijayMsH also is used in this 
Hymn, but is not to be found in the Iliad or 
Odyssey. 

In one of the Hymns to Minerva a very spirited 

picture is given of the fable of that Goddess 

I springing " all-armed" from the head of Jupiter: — 

z 
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' MeUm. III. e06, t ni. 15. 25. 

t (Edip. 449. This alorj also will put the reader ia n 
4 V. 6A II V, 3. 




. Her the Counsellor Jove 

la golden arms all shilling (lid beget 
Out of hia awiiil head. Amazement seiz'd 
The gazing deities, what time she burst 
Forth rushing from the ^gis-bearer's front, 
And shook a pointed dart ; — the vast Heav'n quak'd 
Dreadful beneath the Azure-ey'd ; — the Earth 
Groan'd terribly the while ; — the Sea was mov'd 
With all hia dark-blue waves. f 
An acquaintance wilh the Homeric Hymns Is 
not only to be recommended to all students for 
the sake of the fine poetry which they contain; 
but aJso because they present the original fonn 
and coloring of many of the mythological fabla 
of the Greeks, which in the course of succeedi 
ages underwent great changes in one and 1 
other. An accurate knowledge of the poptil 
Theogony and Theology in their successive v 
ations is indispensable to a masterly view of i 
poetry of the Greeks; vrithout it, a thousai 
allusions will escape notice — a thousand passa^ 
will be imperfectly or not at all understot 
That, in most cases, for the primary purposeB-fl 
poetry, especially in Homer, the fables are to 1 

• V. 4-ia. 

f ThiB pasFia|;e evidently aoggeeted to Milton tlie hint fbra 
grand description of Sin breaking forth fiom Ihe head of Si 
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taken literally, cannot be doubted; nevertheless 
it is equally certain that the main points of the 
Greek mythology may be most happily esplained 
1 figurative sense, and it is by no means clear 
that such an allegorical understanding of them is 
not the original and fundamental one.* Perhaps 
■the importance of this branch of good scholarship 
s not been sufficiently considered in our great 
schools in modern times ; at least it seema clear 
from the old editions of the classic poets that it 
was formerly much more an object of learned 
study than at present. It is from the Homeric 
poems in general that we may best learn the cha- 
racter and bearings of the Popular Religion of 
the Greeks — that which the old heroic Poeta 
^ade familiar to the most humble, and with which 
Uie almost exclusive devotion, and the splendid 
achievements of the Arts, associated feelings of 
fondness and of admiration in the hearts of the 
lioblest, of their countrymen. The Sailor in the 
Pirseus invoked the God ; the Philosopher in the 



I ruther Ihiuk that the Fable was fiiat, and the Expoeition 
devbtjd, than that the Morol wna first, nnd thereupon the f^ble 
.fiuned ; but yet that all the Fables and Fictions of (he poets were 
but pleasuie, and not Sgaie, I jnterpose no apInioQ. Surely of thoso 
which Die now extant, even Homer himself, notwithstanding 
IS made a kind of scripture hy the lattor aebools of the Gre- 
, yet I should without any difficulty pronounce, that his fables 
had no Huch inv/aiinoaa in his ouin meaning ; but wliat they might 
haiBupon a roore original tradition, isnoteaByloaBinn.fbrhe waa 
t of many of them." Bacon, Adv. of Learning, B.II. 
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Academy meditated on the Power or Law or At* 
tribute ; but both stopped to gaze at» and, gazing, 
ahnost equally admired, the Shape in which Phi- 
dias or Apelles represented the Sailor's God and 
the Wise Man's Allegory. But, independently of 
this not unimportant consideration, there is, as I 
have said before,' so much beautiful and vigorous 
poetry in these Hymns that no boy, who aspires 
to be a Scholar, should leave school without having 
read them through frequently and with attention. 
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Under the title of Epigrams are classed a few 
verses on different subjects, chiefly Addresses to 
cities or private individuals. There is one short 
Hymn to Neptune, which seems out of its place 
here. In the fourth Epigram, Homer is repre- 
sented as speaking of his blindness and his itine- 
rant life. 

xipcty iyiif Tvt fMt tffor c^ctTt yuuft^iitaa ^gf, 
rXivfuHy uitfuxfTct <pip4tt TtT?aiiri BvfiM* 
c&i'i ri fMi ^ix» yvi« /tt/yciy <f^«ir U kyviiur 

The fete, which God allotted at my birth, 
With patient heart will I endure on earth ; 
But not in C3rme's sacred streets to dwell, 
Idle for ever thus, like I so well. 
As, my great Mind still leading me before, 
Weak though I be, to seek a foreign shorq. 

• Epig. IV. V. 13-17. 
Vol. L— 21 
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Th& Poet addresses also the following thought- 
ful couplet to Thestorides : — 

Many things obscure, Thestorides, — 

But nought obscurer than the Mind of Man ! 

I reserve some remarks on the very pecuUar 
character of the Greek Epigram till hereafter : if 
is sufficient at present to say that it is so far from 
being the same with, or even like to, the Epigram 
of modern times, that sometimes it is completely 
the reverse. In general the Songs in Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, Waller, and, where he writes vrith 
simplicity, in Moore, give a better notion of the 
Greek Epigrams than any other species of mo- 
dern composition. 

* Epig. VI. 
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Teh Fragments, as they are called, consist of a 
few scattered lines which are said to have been 
formerly found in the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
other supposed works of Homer, and to have 
been omitted as spurious or dropped by chance 
from their ostensible context. Besides these, 
there are some passages from the Ilias Parva, or 
Little IKad, and a string of verses taken from 
Homer's answers in the old work, called the Con- 
test of Homer and Hesiod, which I have men- 
tioned before. A passage from the Little Iliad, 
to which I have previously alluded, is worth no- 
tice, as containing an account of the fortunes of 
^neas utterly at variance both with the Iliad, 
the Hymn to Venus and the iEneid, and also as 
shovsdng the tone and style of these works, which 
were so popular in former ages, but which have 
now almost entirely perished. The subject of 
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the Little Iliad was the continuation of the Tr()jfl 
war from the death of Hector, 

'EnTlfilit i^X" "-aTityet jttlAac ewj r«c(t" 

J'£k«» ('xdv, ("o-Zufe. ifuijiifiiiti yi'jBs- i.J'j/- 
■uroi t' "AyjjiVas ys'tei xMron iinrtSiifuu, 

i* 'n'«>rdi> Aaiaip, iyifi^i yijier 'S»Z" iAA*'.* 

But great Achiiles' glorious son led down 
The wife of Hector to ihe hollow ships; 
And from the boaom of the fair-haired nurse 
Seiz'd by the foot her child, and from the tower 
HurI'd headlong to dark death and final fate- 
He out of all chose Hector's brighl-zon'd spouse, 
Andromache, whom the assembled chiefs 
Gave to the Hero, valor's meet reward. 
And he Anchises' famous son embark'd 
Captive jEneas in the seaward ship. 
Midst all the Grecka a great selected prize. 

There is a very remarkable couplet j 
these Fragments, found indeed in PIato,t 1 
which seems almost Christian in its turn'] 



• Fragm. e Ttetze ad Lycophr. 1 
t Aleibid. IL 
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thought That thought was never ejqpressed with 
more brevity or energy than thus : — 

Ask'd and unask'd Thy blessings give^ O Lord ! 
The Evil that we pray for, from us ward ! 

Half of the following is also found in Hesiod:* — 

. U£t ©ffltf iux^ ctfetKriy 

4i fiLtt or tvftcQri, K»t oretv (pctd^ tipof e?i0f^, 

' Pray always to the King divine, 

At bed-time and when sacred dawn doth shine. 

* Op. et Di. y. 339. 
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CONCLUSION. 



In parting with Homer, I cannot forbear once 
more and for the last time earn^tly advising such 
of my readers, as are really desirous of acquiring 
a pure and healthful taste and a clear and vigor- 
ous style, to study the Homeric poems w^ith care 
and perseverance. It is too generally the case 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey, from the compa- 
rative facility of their construction, are classed as 
School books only ; but in truth they are fit to be 
the studies of every age and of all men. If there 
be such a thing as a royal road to a just and 
manly feeling of what is great and animated in 
Poetry, it is to be found in a Knowledge of 
Homer. To be Homeric, is to be natural, lively, 
rapid, energetic, harmonious ; the ancient critics 
used the epithet as a collective term to express 
these qualities, however exhibited. They called 
Sophocles, Homeric — Pindar, Homeric — Sappho, 
Homeric ; because all three have that clearness, 
picturesqueness and force which the Iliad and the 
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Odyssey contain in perfection. Homer always 
seems to write in good spirits, and he rarely fails 
to put his readers in good spirits also. To do 
this is a prerogative of Genius in all times; but it 
is especially so of the Genius of primitive or he- 
roic Poetry. In Homer, Head and Heart speak 
and are spoken to together. Morbid peculiarities 
of Thought or Temper have no place in him. 
He is as wide and general as the Air we breathe 
and the Earth upon which we ^tread, and his viva- 
cious spirit animates, like a Proteus, a thousand 
different forms of intellectual production — the 
life-preserving principle in them all. He is as 
the mighty strength of his own deep-flowing 
Ocean — 



^etBvfpitreto fjuiytt, cdevoq ^ClKtecvcloy 



KMt TF Seven K^^fect^KOii ^peieCTu fcecic^u fuovcrtv.* 

Whence all the Rivers, all the Seas have birth, 
And every Fountain, every Well on earth, 

* D. *'. xxi. 195-7. 
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